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From the New York Times 


FOCAL POINTS IN THE FAR EAST 


(1) Nanking, Where the Japanese Rely on Chiang Kai-shek for Support. (2) Southern 
China, Centre of Communist Activity. (3) Foochow, Where Japan Fears an Anti-Japanese 4 
Air Base. (4) Peiping, Seat of Pro-Japanese Northern Government. (5) Undetermined Border : 
Between Manchukuo and Mongolian Soviet Republic. (6) Chinese Eastern Railway, an Issue 
Between Japan and Russia. (7) Vladivostok, Russia’s Easternmost War Base. (8) Hsinking, 
Capital of Manchukuo, Unrecognized by the Powers. (9) The Fisheries, Another Issue Between 
Japan and Russia. (10) Tokyo, on Which World Attention Is Again Concentrated. 
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ORTUNATELY eras of 
folly do not last forever. 


fumbling 


EITHER quelques fleurs nor asafetida 
is quite the best fuel for a peace 
motor. 


EACE is a bi-product of working suc- 
cessfully together on common projects, 
clarifying ideals and values. 


N THE mystical adventure of life the 

greatest of all things is to have a pas- 
sion for something worthwhile, providing 
it does not get too hot. 


HEN DeQuincey remarked of Col- 

eridge that “he wanted better bread 
than can be made from wheat,” he had in 
mind, of course, the general futility of easy 
emotions and shadowy ideals. 


N THE 18th of May, the thirty-fifth 

anniversary of the opening of the 
First Hague Peace Conference, the Amer- 
ican Peace Society held its one hundred 
sixth annual meeting. The reports of this 
meeting, together with the remarks by 
Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Dr. Thomas H. Healy and others 
are worth studying by everyone interested 
in the practical achievement of a warless 
world. 
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NTRY of the United States into the 

Copyright Union is the greatest 
advance possible to achieve for the benefit 
of our authors, artists, composers and 
dramatists. It has been urged for more 
than twenty years. It has been agreed to 
as desirable and has been approved by our 
authors and other intellectual producers; 
by our publishers and printers, by our uni- 
versity presidents and professors, by our 
librarians, by twenty-one notable scholarly 
organizations, including the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
and the National Education Association of 
America. 

It is something undoubtedly very near 
to the hearts of all our readers of books, 
our students, our thinkers, and to every 
well-wisher of international justice and 
goodwill. These are the views of Thorvald 
Solberg, Register of Copyrights, 1897 to 
1930. They are the views of President 
Roosevelt. They should be the views of 
Congress. 


“FT\HERE shall be no distinction based 

on sex as respects nationality, in 
their legislation or in their practice.’”’ Thus 
reads Article 1 of the “Convention on the 
Nationality of Women” agreed to at the 
seventh International Congress of Ameri- 
can States at Montevideo on the 26th day 
of December, 1933, and ratified by the 
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United States Senate May 24, 1934. On 
the same day the Senate passed the equal 
rights nationality bill which modifies ac- 
cordingly existing statutes covering the 
process of naturalization and the descent 
rights of citizenship. The rights of citizen- 
ship may now come through the mother as 
well as the father. The end of a twelve- 
year campaign. Ladies, congratulations! 


HE breakdown of the parliamentary 

system in Italy, Germany, the Baltic 
States, and now Bulgaria, expresses itself 
differently in different lands; but in every 
case it appears to be the will of the people. 
The people, driven by disgust with the eco- 
nomic chaos, have come to feel that their 
parliaments are themselves _ oligarchies. 
So parliament after parliament has been 
scrapped. Yet, the Congress of the United 
States sees fit to send no delegate to the 
Thirtieth Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, which is to be held Sep- 
tember 24-29, at Istanbul, Turkey, the pur- 
pose of which is to save and to improve the 
parliamentary way of doing things. 


FTER Foreign Minister Hirota, of 

Japan, had chatted on April 17 with 
the representatives of the press it was 
broadcast that Japan planned to end the 
“open door” policy in China, to restrict 
the sovereignty of China, and to run things 
generally in the Far East. This upset the 
Foreign Offices of the world mightily. It 
now appears, however, that the informal 
statement was intended simply to convey 
the doctrine that Japan cannot view with 
equanimity activities on the part of for- 
eign powers in China calculated to en- 
courage anti-Japanese policies in that land. 
The Foreign Minister assures the world 
that Japan proposes to support the Nine- 
Power Treaty, to maintain the “open door” 
and to interfere not at all with trade be- 
tween China and well-intentioned coun- 
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tries. Japan, evidently, feels that she can- 
not remain a mere spectator when her 
neighbor’s house is on fire; but she assures 
the world that her intentions are strictly 
honorable. So that appears to be that. 


Debtor’s Views of the Interna- 
tional Debts 


HERE can be no solution of the inter- 

nationa! debts problem except in terms 
of reality. It is for the creditor to learn 
and to acknowledge all the facts, wher- 
ever they may lead. The facts about Brit- 
ish opinion, common to all the creditors, 
may be briefly summarized. They run sub- 
stantially as follows. 

Unfortunately most of the discussion 
avoids the real crux of the question. All 
the old fallacies have been revived by the 
budget surplus in Great Britain—a surplus 
which, it is remarked in Washington, is 
roughly equivalent to the annual payment 
due to America. This, of course, has no 
relevance to the real difficulty, which is 
not of payment but of transfer. 

By the terms of the 1923 settlement the 
payments must be made either in dollars 
or in gold or in bonds of the United States. 
But Great Britain can obtain these dollars 
or gold or bonds only in exchange for ster- 
ling—that is to say, by the sale of British 
goods or services, since sterling is nothing 
but an order on such goods or services. If 
the whole of the British surplus had been 
put at the disposal of the American Treas- 
ury they could only have used it, either di- 
rectly or by triangular or polygonal ex- 
change, to pay for goods produced in Great 
Britain, or for services rendered by agents 
—British shipping companies, for example 
—domiciled in Great Britain. On the other 
hand American tariffs and American ship- 
ping legislation and shipping subsidies are 
there for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing Great Britain and other foreign coun- 
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tries from supplying goods or giving serv- 
ice to the United States. Any endeavor to 
sell sterling credits, to the extent of many 
millions, for dollar credits or even for gold 
would at once produce a huge shift in the 
sterling-dollar exchange, sending sterling 
down and dollars up, the chief sufferer from 
which would be the United States. The 
difficulty is not that “nations in distress” 
are unable to pay the United States what 
they owe, but that the traditional policy 
of the United States makes the receipt of 
payment impossible. 

Have we an issue here that could prop- 
erly be determined by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice? If not, why not? 


If Non-Neutral and Non-Belliger- 
ent, Then What? 


HE GOVERNMENTS of the world 

are bound by existing neutrality laws. 
The convention covering neutral rights and 
duties in maritime warfare adopted at the 
Hague in 1907 are in full force. The Inter- 
national Conference in the winter of 1922- 
1923, between the United States, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan and the Nether- 
lands, unanimously agreed upon certain 
rules for the regulation of aircraft and 
radio in time of war, particularly as affect- 
ing neutrals. Notwithstanding that any 
member of the League who resorts to war 
commits thus an act of war against all 
other members of the League, most of such 
members in the case of war maintain their 
neutrality. When Paraguay declared war 
against Bolivia, Chile and Peru declared 
their neutrality; indeed, all the rest of the 
governments assumed the same thing. Yet 
men of high position hold that neutrality 
has passed away and is no more. 

On May 23 the House of Representatives 
and on May 24 the Senate passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that if the President 
finds that the prohibition of the sale of war 
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munitions by the United States to Para- 
guay and Bolivia may contribute to the re- 
establishment of peace between them he 
may issue a proclamation to that effect; 
but this only after consultation with the 
governments of other nations, especially 
those of the other American republics. It 
is evident that the Congress advises no 
such step without the cooperation of others, 
and that it feels that the United States 
must not appear to lose its neutrality. It 
is evident that neutrality is not of the past, 
when it comes to specific instances. 

It is argued that the Kellogg Pact, not 
to mention the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, has made it necessary to recast 
our principles of neutrality. War cannot 
now be looked upon as a legitimate proce- 
dure, recognized by all as establishing 
rights and duties between belligerent and 
neutral states. Heretofore a neutral state 
has been obliged to meet belligerents under 
a clearly defined code. By the Kellogg 
Pact, however, to which some sixty govern- 
ments have agreed, war is branded as il- 
legal. Has a state that dares to violate the 
Pact any rights while carrying on its illegal 
activities? Is neutrality inconsistent with 
the Pact? If the conception of legitimate 
warfare can no longer be maintained, can 
any state in the case of war rightfully de- 
clare itself neutral, without violating the 
Pact? If a state violates the Pact what is 
the relation of that state to the other par- 
ties to the Pact? If by violating the Pact 
a state is deemed to have declared war 
upon all other signatories, upon what 
ground can any state keep out of the war, 
unless some other principle than neutral- 
ity can be found? Can some such new 
principle of non-belligerency be discovered 
to take the place of neutrality? If a state 
concedes no rights to the violator of the 
Pact, accepts no duties towards it, with- 
holds all aid from it, and is not itself at- 
tacked, what other than taking part in the 
war or maintaining its neutrality can it do? 
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In time of war there should be a place for 
the nation that is not neutral, yet does not 
choose to fight. We do not know where 
that place is, for apparently there is thus 
far no such place. Here, surely, is a prob- 
lem for the international lawyers. 


Arms and the Practical 


O SYSTEM of regulated and reduced 

armaments appears to lend itself to 
any world-wide control, yet idealists con- 
tinue to urge that everything possible be 
done to achieve a universal armaments 
agreement. It is recognized that while 
fear, suspicion and hate jeopardize faith 
and security, men believe in collective 
action, that no nation should expect to be 
judge in its own cause, that every honest 
nation should be eager to rely upon inter- 
national judgment, that there is such a 
thing as reason and conscience throughout 
the nations of mankind. It can not be 
reasonably doubted that the world would 
be better off if it should accept these prin- 
ciples. 

It has become increasingly apparent, 
however, that the nations of the world are 
not yet ready to accept and to abide suffi- 
ciently by such principles. It appears to 
have been demonstrated through the re- 
cent years of honest endeavor that the na- 
tions are not ready to bind themselves by 
the terms of any general agreement for the 
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reduction of arms. As the London Times 
of May 17 points out, the world is not one 
political unit—not even as last year’s Eco- 
nomic Conference showed, an economic 
unit at all. As far as there has been any 
real success in the effort to work together, 
those efforts have been limited and na- 
tional. The world-wide method has failed. 

Is there a simpler and more practical 
way? Would every nation of Europe agree, 
for example, never to cross one of its bor- 
ders for the purpose of attacking another? 
If not, could the European nations agree 
upon a treaty providing that they would 
not bombard each others’ territory from 
the air? 

When the International Labor office pro- 
posed a general convention for a universal 
forty-hour week, the British Government 
replied that the limitation of hours of work 
can only be dealt with industry by indus- 
try. It may be found necessary to adopt 
the same method in this matter of arma- 
ments. It is not inconceivable that the Eu- 
ropean nations might agree to stop the 
building of large aggressive weapons of 
land warfare, just as in 1922 the building 
of huge battleships was stopped by agree- 
ments in Washington. 

In any event, let European states get to- 
gether on one specific issue, such as any 
one of these, there would follow immedi- 
ately a new, fresh breeze of hope through 
the sails of every becalmed ship of state. 
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Our Renunciation in Cuba 
NEW treaty of political relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, 
which provides for annulment of the Platt 
Amendment through abrogation of the 
treaty of 1903, was signed at the State De- 
partment, Tuesday, May 29, and transmit- 
ted immediately to the Senate by President 
Roosevelt with a message urging its ap- 
proval. Indications are that it will be rati- 
fied by the Senate, perhaps at the present 
session, and will be proclaimed by the 
Cuban President. 

All that remains of the Platt Amend- 
ment is a provision for the retention by the 
United States of her naval base at Guan- 
tanamo. In other respects, the slate is 
wiped virtually clean, and to Cuba is as- 
sured the independence she has long sought 
and which she contends has been denied 
her through our treaty rights to intervene 
in her affairs. 

Thirty-five years ago, the United States 
helped the Cuban people win their inde- 
pendence as a free people. American blood 
was shed upon the soil of Cuba as well as 
Cuban blood to obtain Cuban liberty. By 
the Permanent Treaty concluded in 1903 
between the United States and Cuba, this 
Government, however, procured the right, 
which it still retains, “to intervene in Cuba 
for the preservation of Cuban independ- 
ence,” and for “the maintenance of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty.” That 
is the salient feature of the so-called Platt 
Amendment. We likewise imposed upon 
the Cuban people restrictions with regard 
to their public indebtedness, certain re- 
quirements with regard to sanitation of the 
Republic, and further additional obliga- 
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tions of less drastic nature. The Treaty 
was included in the Cuban Constitution. 

This right of intervention in Cuba was 
exercised in 1906, when, after the resigna- 
tion of President Estrada Palma, an Ameri- 
can Government was set up which governed 
Cuba for three years. That right has since 
repeatedly been used to control and de- 
termine the shaping of the destinies of 
Cuba. Occasionally, the threat of inter- 
vention has been utilized to forestall revo- 
lution; at other times, to dictate financial 
policy. It has included the landing and re- 
tention for protracted periods of American 
troops on Cuban soil. In the language of 
Sumner Welles, ‘““No greater impediment to 
the free exercise by the Cuban people of 
their inherent right to sovereignty could 
have well been devised. It has operated as 
a means of deterring the Cubans from ex- 
ercising the muscles of self-reliance essen- 
tial for self-government.” Whenever con- 
ditions arose in Cuba which required cor- 
rection, the Cuban people became accus- 
tomed to look to Washington for such cor- 
rection instead of undertaking the task 
themselves. 


President’s Message 


The text of President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to the Senate, accompanying the new 
Cuban treaty, follows: 


To the end that I may receive the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate to its rati- 
fication, I transmit herewith a Treaty of 
Relations between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Cuba, signed 
at Washington on May 29, 1934. 

This treaty would supersede the Treaty 
of Relations between the United States and 
Cuba signed at Havana on May 22, 1903. 

I have publicly declared “that the defi- 
nite policy of the United States from now 
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on is one opposed to armed intervention.” 
In this new treaty with Cuba, the con- 
tractual right to intervene in Cuba, which 
had been granted to the United States in 
the earlier treaty of 1903, is abolished; and 
those further rights, likewise granted to 
the United States in the same instrument, 
involving participation in the determina- 
tion of such domestic policies of the Re- 
public of Cuba as those relating to finance 
and to sanitation, are omitted therefrom. 

By the consummation of this treaty, this 
government will make it clear that it not 
only opposes the policy of armed interven- 
tion, but that it renounces those rights of 
intervention and interference in Cuba 
which have been bestowed upon it by 
treaty. 

Our relations with Cuba have been and 
must always be especially close. They are 
based not only upon geographical proxim- 
ity, but likewise upon the fact that Ameri- 
can blood was shed as well as Cuban blood 
to gain the liberty of the Cuban people 
and to establish the Republic of Cuba as 
an independent power in the family of na- 
tions. I believe that this treaty will fur- 
ther maintain those good relations upon 
the enduring foundation of sovereign equal- 
ity and friendship between our two peoples, 
and I consequently recommend to the Sen- 
ate its ratification. 


The text of the proposed treaty appears 
elsewhere in these columns as an Interna- 
tional Document. 


Peace in the Balkans 


The Balkan Pact between Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey and Jugoslavia was 
signed in the Aula of the Academy at 
Athens at 12:20 p. m., February 9, 1934. 
The signature was an occasion for a general 
holiday. All places of business were closed 
and the streets were beflagged with Turkish, 
Rumanian and Jugoslav colors. The ac- 


tual signature of the Pact was announced 
by a salute of 101 guns from Lycabettus, 
while squadrons of aircraft circled over- 
head. The Pact appears elsewhere in these 
columns as an international document. 
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The purpose of the Pact is announced to 
be a durable Balkan peace, and, secondly, 
the exclusion of intrigue and interference 
by outside powers. Naturally the reaction 
in Austria, Bulgaria, Italy and Albania has 
not been as enthusiastic as within the four 
countries parties to the Pact. In Austria 
it is pointed out that the Pact gives to 
Greece, Turkey and Rumania the apparent 
advantage of imposing a check on the 
movement for independent recognition be- 
tween Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. Just as 
Greece and Turkey intend it to be a warn- 
ing against any Slavonic pressure towards 
the Aegean, so Rumania believes that her 
southern frontiers will be protected by 
maintaining the present balance of power in 
the balkans. The Austrians wonder why 
the duration of the Pact was omitted from 
the final draft, and wonder if Bulgaria can 
be drawn into the orbit of the Pact. 

The Pact was received in Bucharest with 
satisfaction, especially because, apparently, 
both Greece and Turkey had been won over 
to the anti-revisionist camp. 

The Pact represents the development of 
careful preparation. The Bulgarian King 
and Queen had visited the Rumanian 
Court, where Kings Carol and Boris agreed 
at Sinaia upon the need for a mutual under- 
standing as a basis for the strengthening of 
peace in the Balkans. They discussed with 
great frankness questions relating to the 
Bulgarian minority in Dobrudza and the 
Rumanian minority on Bulgarian territory 
along the right bank of the Danube. They 
recognized the first outstanding question to 
be the improvement of communications be- 
tween Rumania and Bulgaria, especially 
the need for a ferry boat service across the 
Danube, so that complete railroad trans 
could be transported across the river. The 
possibilities of a bridge were also explored. 

Before these conferences between the 
Kings of Bulgaria and Rumania there had 
been visits and conversations exchanged be- 
tween Alexander, King of Jugoslavia, and 
King Boris of Bulgaria at Varna and later 
at Belgrade. There, too, it was agreed that 
everything possible must be done to pro- 
mote collaboration of the Balkan states in 
the consolidation of peace; that there is a 
wide spread demand for a formula that will 
free the Balkan States from the influences of 
certain Great Powers who have interfered 
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from time to time with the mutual relations 
of the Balkan peoples. 

It is out of such feelings and agreements 
that the Balkan Pact developed. Back of 
the Pact is also wide-spread feeling that the 
liquidation of possible disputes requires a 
competent Arbitration Court, and reference 
in certain cases to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague. It is 
apparent that these states plan to support 
each other against any state that the 
League of Nations may define as an aggres- 
sor. They appear to feel that they are 
simply changing the bilateral treaties which 
most of them have contracted with each 
other into a general multilateral treaty. 

Bulgaria explains her absence from the 
Pact on the ground that she can not forget 
the right guaranteed to her by the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, that is the 
right of obtaining certain changes in the 
peace treaties by pacific means. She is 
willing, however, to negotiate bilateral Pacts 
of non-aggression. Thus far she has pre- 
ferred to refrain from citicism of the Pact 
for the reason that she has no intention of 
attacking anyone. 

It is clear that the signatories feel that 
they have happily assured the present terri- 
torial order in the Balkan Peninsula. They 
propose evidently to stand by the Paris 
protocol of 1926 which confirmed the 
frontiers of Albania, by the Treaty of 
Neuilly which defined the frontiers of Bul- 
garia, and by the Treaty of Lausanne which 
established the European limits of the 
Turkish Republic. Naturally they will not 
be content so long as Bulgaria and Albania 
remain outside, for Bulgaria and Albania 
are the most Balkan of all the states. The 
opinion in England appears to be that the 
Pact is good as far as it goes; but that it 
does not go far enough. 


30th Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union 


HE thirtieth Conference of the Inter- 

parliamentary Union will meet in Is- 
tanbul from Monday, September 24, to 
Saturday, September 29. The invitation 
of the Turkish Interparliamentary Group 
has the cordial support of the Government 
of that republic. The meetings will be held 
in the Yildiz Palace. The Conference will 
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devote its attention to certain phases of 
security and disarmament, the discussions 
to follow the report of the Union’s mixed 
committee on security and the committee 
on the reduction of armaments, and to so- 
cial questions relating to hours of work, un- 
employment among young people, and cer- 
tain remedies. A number of sessions will 
be devoted to a discussion of the report of 
the committee on political and organiza- 
tional questions by Senator Roustan of 
France, which will deal with the evolution 
of the representative system. 


College Presidents on Peace 


NDER date of May 15 some one- 

hundred college presidents signed the 
following letter to the President of the 
United States. Thirty-seven other presi- 
dents signed with reservations. The letter 
reads: 


To the President of the United States: 


At a time when rumors and prophecies of war 
in Europe and the Far East are being voiced con- 
tinually in the press and by public speakers, we, 
the undersigned presidents of American colleges 
and universities, respectfully request your careful 
consideration of the following statements. We 
submit them to you not because they represent 
our views alone, but because we believe they rep- 
resent the opinion of many thousands of college 
men and women throughout the United States— 
administrators, teachers, alumni, and students. 

We turn to you with the more confidence be- 
cause our country has already renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy and because we 
have learned to expect from you a keen interest 
in human welfare and courage to tackle the 
hardest problems. 

We believe that the outbreak of war in Europe 
or Asia must sooner or later involve the United 
States, unless the government of this country is 
willing to take extraordinary steps to prevent it. 
Under modern conditions, even nations which 
strongly desire to remain neutral may all too 
easily be drawn into war—through interference 
with neutral commerce, seizure of neutral ships, 
confiscation of neutral property, inadequate pro- 
tection of the lives of neutrals, injury to national 
pride, instigation by those who hope for private 
profit, or in any one of many other ways. 

We know, and those who sit in college class 
rooms know, far more about the nature of war 
and its causes and consequences than did college 
men and women of twenty years ago. We believe 
that another war, in itself and in its consequences, 
would be a terrible disaster for the United States. 

We believe the time for action against war is 
the immediate present, before the obvious world 
trend toward war reaches its end in the actual 
outbreak of hostilities, and while we and the other 
major countries of the world are still at peace. 
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We ask, therefore, that you urge upon the Con- 
gress of the United States, at the earliest possible 
moment, the passage of legislation intended to 
keep this country clear, so far as is humanly 
possible, of all circumstances and forces that draw 
nations into war. If it should seem to you pos- 
sible to prolong the present session of the Con- 
gress until such action should be taken, we believe 
that you and the members of the Congress would 
win thereby a vast volume of gratitude, and 
would be taking a step of permanent world-wide 
significance. If you should regard the pressure 
for early adjournment as irresistible, we would 
ask you to consider the possibility of calling the 
Congress together in special session as soon as 
might seem to you possible, to undertake con- 
sideration of such a program as is here suggested. 

We suggest that immediate legislation should 
include the following acts: 


1. An act empowering and requiring the Presi- 
dent of the United States to declare a complete 
embargo upon trade between this country and any 
belligerent nation in the event of hostilities in 
any part of the world. 

This proposal calls for a complete embargo for 
the following reasons: 


(a) An embargo upon munitions alone is im- 
possible of enforcement. The term “munition” 
cannot be given accurate definition. Cotton cloth 
for the manufacture of uniforms may be a muni- 
tion of war of great value to a nation which lacks 
cotton or cotton mills. In time of war almost 
every commodity of commerce has some use in 
the conduct of war. 


(b) Blockades of enemy ports are not likely to 
function well if discrimination has to be made by 
the blockading vessels between munitions and 
non-munitions. Did the Lusitania carry muni- 
tions? The people of the United States went to 
war in 1917 partly because they believed she did 
not. A German commander sank her because he 
had been told she did. 


(c) Operations against non-combatant enemy 
populations, with gas bombs, and posssibly germs, 
will certainly include blockades against raw mate- 
rials, tools, and food and clothing for these popu- 
lations also. It is idle to suppose that trade in 
non-munitions will be left without interference 
by any belligerent naval power in the future. 
Any nation permitting its nationals to trade with 
a belligerent population is inviting attacks upon 
its commerce by the enemies of that population. 


2. An act forbidding the flotation in the United 
States of bonds of belligerent governments, and 
of all private lending by American nationals to 
belligerent countries or their citizens. 


3. An act empowering and requiring the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the event that the 
United States becomes involved in war, to take 
immediate control and operation of all business 
establishments in this country, industrial or other- 
wise, engaged in the manufacture, transportation, 
and/or sale of materials of every description used 
in the prosecution of war—such control and 


operation to continue for some reasonable period 
after the close of the war, and to be paid for at a 
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reasonable rate of interest not greater than say 
Yo on the value of capital plant and equipment 
at the time of acquisition, or the average earnings 
of each such establishment during say the pre- 
ceding five years, whichever is lower. 


4. An act prohibiting the use of the armed 
forces of the United States either for the collec- 
tion of debts owed to Americans by foreign 
nationals or their governments, or for the protec- 
tion of American property owned abroad. 

We recognize the fact that the taking of such 
steps would involve serious costs and sacrifices; 
but we submit that no costs or sacrifices incurred 
through them in the interests of peace are likely 
to approach those which would be caused by war. 

We believe that protection to American lives 
and property by means other than the force of 
arms requires the following actions, which we ask 
that you urge upon Congress at your earliest 
opportunity: 


5. The immediate adherence of the United 
States to the World Court without reservations 
unacceptable to the Court; and thereafter the 
submission to the Court of any dispute with 
another nation which seems likely to result in war, 
and the acceptance of decisions handed down by 
the Court. 


6. The early submission to the League of 
Nations of conditions under which the United 
States would be willing to take full membership 
in the League, and the offer of complete codpera- 
tion with the League while action upon these con- 
ditions is pending. 


7. In the event of an overt act against our 
government or its nationals, or of any other threat 
of hostilities against us, an immediate request for 
full membership in the League of Nations without 
conditions unacceptable to the League. 

We believe that permanent peace is not possible 
without a further act, which we urge you to 
recommend to Congress not later than the next 
session. 


8. An act prohibiting the manufacture, pur- 
chase, or sale of firearms, and of ammunition of 
every description, within the United States, or in 
foreign trade between the United States and other 
countries, except by the federal government of the 
United States or under license and complete con- 
trol by the federal government. 


We desire to express our belief that unless our 
government has made complete use of every 
available agency for peace and taken every pos- 
sible step to prevent the coming of war it has no 
moral right to ask the youth of America to sacri- 
fice, in war, of themselves, their opportunities for 
the future, and the companionship of the men 
and women of their generation whom they hold 
dear, or to subject them and their children to a 
renewal of the post-war conditions which have so 
impoverished and degraded the only life they have 
known. 

It is our judgment that support and aid in the 
conduct of a war cannot rightly be asked unless 
every effort possible to human ingenuity has been 
made to prevent such war. 
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Expert’s Report on China 


HINA continues to hold her central 
place in the international picture. On 
May 10 Dr. Rajchmann, technical agent 
of the Council of the League of Nations, 
released his report on his mission to China. 
The keynote of this important document 
is contained in the following passages: 


One of the most hopeful prospects for the suc- 
cess of reconstruction in China lies in the manifold 
activities of a large number of its citizens special- 
ized in many fields of technical work who carry 
on their work steadily, away from the limelight 
of publicity, in a spirit of public service and 
guided by the interest of accomplishment. These 
men, having known the disillusionments attendant 
on changes of political programmes and _ political 
régimes and having passed through bitter experi- 
ence of calamity and war at home and of the 
ineffectiveness of measures of international collab- 
oration on major issues, have now attached them- 
selves resolutely to positive development work, 
and some of them to the task of planning how 
best to build up their own country in all the 
present circumstances. 

Their background of solid technical knowledge 
was acquired partly in China, partly abroad. 
... Many of them have gained a remarkable— 
and perhaps generally unsuspected—insight into 
Western practice in fields of public endeavor— 
financial, economic, industrial and agricultural— 
and often also into the philosophy underlying 
public policy in foreign lands. . . . 

Greater emphasis should be laid on visits of 
Chinese specialists abroad than has hitherto been 
the case. At present, contacts abroad are limited 
mainly to diplomatists and such eminent intellec- 
tuals as are fully conversant with foreign lan- 
guages. Technical contacts between men holding 
responsible positions in economic and public life 
should be multiplied and placed on an organized 
A 

China participates in this process perhaps more 
intensely than many other countries. The revolu- 
tions of 1911, 1925, and 1927 have marked various 
Stages of this profound transformation, which 
Started as a movement of emancipation from an 
obsolete internal political régime, from obsolete 
external conventional relationships, from obsolete 
customs of economic activity, social life and sys- 
tem of education. The present stage is marked by 
a search for a new structure for economic and 
financial development, for social transformation 
and a new political orientation. 


Improved Services 


Dr. Rajchmann’s report was made pub- 
lic May 10. It describes the main lines of 
activity to reorganize the country made 
by the National Economic Council in 
China (formed in 1931) in cooperation 
with experts from the League technical or- 
ganization since Dr. Rajchmann was ap- 
pointed technical liaison officer to the Chi- 
nese Council. It shows that the main pro- 
posals of that council for the present year 
are for improvement in communications, 
for water conservancy schemes, and for the 
comprehensive reconstruction of certain 
rural areas. The programme has been ac- 
cepted by a plenary session of the council 
and adopted by the National Government. 

Many interesting facts come out in a 
chapter devoted to the history of the Na- 
tional Economic Council. The hopes of an 
early systematic development of the coun- 
cil’s activities, it is shown, were disappoint- 
ed when the extension of the hostilities in 
the northeastern provinces and the continu- 
ation of the flood compelled the Govern- 
ment to devote its attention and resources 
elsewhere. Early in 1932 the capital had 
to be transferred to Loyang, far in the in- 
terior, and all but the most necessary work 
of government had to be suspended. In 
addition the country began, in 1932, to ex- 
perience the full force of the world de- 
pression. . 


The council has taken over and adopted as its 
own the three-year plan for the development of 
the health services, conceived as an instrument of 
rural reconstruction; and, in particular, the com- 
prehensive scheme of establishing central guiding 
technical institutions in Nanking and of organ- 
izing areas of field application was completed 
under its auspices. A central hospital and central 
field health station were established, and have not 
only undertaken the guidance of medical and 
public health activities, but also, in response to 
increasing requests from provincial and municipal 
governments, have engaged in co-ordinating local 
health work. 


The Council was to be the agent of the 
Government in carrying out its schemes, 
and the membership of its Standing Com- 
mittee was accordingly entrusted to the 
Prime Minister, the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Commission, the Minister of Finance, 
the President of the Legislative Yuan, and 
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Dr. T. V. Soong. The National Economic 
Council itself consists of the Minister of 
the Interior, the Minister of Finance, the 
Minister of Railways, the Minister of Com- 
munications, the Minister of Industries, 
the Minister of Education, and of unofficial 
members designated by the Government so 
as to ensure the participation of intellec- 
tual, industrial, and other circles. 


Needs of Agriculture 


In agricultural reconstruction concentra- 
tion was made upon two areas, one in the 
northwest, the other in Kiangsi, because 
of the acuteness of the agrarian situation 
there. Reports received by the Council 
agree that the fundamental factors in the 
situation are the low output of Chinese 
agriculture, the very high cost of credit 
facilities, the burden of taxation, particu- 
larly of surtaxes, and, in large parts of the 
country, the harsh and uneconomic system 
of land tenure. A report relating to Che- 
kiang shows that, even in a normal year, 
this province, which is predominantly agri- 
cultural, did not produce sufficient food for 
its own needs, and imported rice from other 
provinces and from abroad. A high density 
of population is partly responsible for this 
anomaly; on the other hand, it appears to 
be established that, not only the produc- 
tivity per head, but also the absolute pro- 
ductivity of the land, is on a low level in 
China: 


This low productivity is due, in part, to techni- 
cal and, in part, to social and economic conditions 
of land cultivation. Technical opinion in China 
supports the view that seeds best adapted to the 
conditions of the country are not widely used, nor 
are artificial fertilizers used in sufficient quanti- 
ties. Rotation of crops follows ancient practice 
and habits, and the scientific control of animal 
disease and insect pests is not adequate. Animal 
husbandry, practically unknown south of the 
Yangtse, would certainly improve the farmer’s 
standard of living. An improvement in the primi- 
tive implements used by farmers, which require 
an excessive expenditure of human labor, is also 
an urgent need. 


Of the economic and social factors, the 
system of tenancy is pointed at as being 
perhaps the most disquieting. But in three 
or four provinces, notably in Chekiang, 
attempts have been made to lower rents 
(or to prevent them from rising still fur- 
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ther) by legal means. Another burden is 
the land tax. This tax was based on an 
assessment made over 200 years ago, and 
in the course of time has become obsolete 
and anomalous; nevertheless, it is moder- 
ate. However, during the last few years 
the tax has, in many provinces, been mul- 
tiplied several times by the imposition of 
surtaxes. The cooperative movement may 
be helpful to the farmer, but, though it 
has been begun in certain provinces under 
the influence of such bodies as the Famine 
Relief Commission, and is actively sup- 
ported by the governments, it is still in a 
rudimentary stage of development. An- 
other adverse factor is the absence of cheap 
communications. 

A number of concrete proposals have 
been put forward for the working of co- 
operative societies, social welfare and agri- 
cultural education, and emergency help for 
refugees and unemployed. The report 
says: 

Dr. Stampar, M. Bourdrez and M. Okecki are 
associated in the investigation of rural reconstruc- 
tion, irrigation and road-building; prospects in 
selected areas of the two provinces. The survey 
will last some six weeks, but work on roads and 
irrigation schemes has already been started. The 
irrigation operations are in Kansu, Shensi and 
Suiyuan, and had been partially carried out by the 
provincial governments with the aid of loans from 
the International Famine Relief Commission. It 
is understood that the Cotton Commission is 
interested in the progress of these operations, 
since, if irrigated, Shensi would be an eminently 
suitable center for cotton cultivation. 

The road linking up Shensi with Kansu was 
also started last year and will be completed in 
1934. A road to the southwest is being pros- 
pected and its construction will begin shortly. 
Health and maternity centers will be established 
in several localities on the main lines of communi- 
cation, and hospitals developed. It is proposed to 
spend in all $2,500,000. 


A Summary Survey 


Cotton, silk, water conservancy, roads, 
health and education are subjects of special 
chapters. 

In conclusion, the report describes the 
reconstructive work of the Government 
apart from that of the Economic Council. 
It says: 


The work already completed, carried out under 
exceptionally difficult circumstances, owing to the 
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depression and the disadvantages of a disturbed rights and interests of Japan and other countries 


political situation, has been quite considerable. in China and in connection with China have come 

aa from sources so authoritative as to preclude their 
Effort has been principally concentrated on the being ignored ahd make it necessary that the 
development and co-ordination of the telegraph American Government, adhering to the tradition 
and telephone systems. But of especial interest, of frankness that has prevailed in relations be- 
tween it and the Government of Japan, reaffirm the 


: because of the important consequences which may Cr the United S oh . 
follow from it, is the beginning of a policy di- position of t oa nite tates wit regard to ques- 
. “ F tions of rights and interests involved. 
rected to extending the railway system and de- The relations of the United States with China 
veloping a Chinese inland merchant fleet. are governed, as are our relations with Japan and 


our relations with other countries, by the gener- 
ally accepted principles of international law and 
the provisions of treaties to which the United 
States is a party. The United States has with 
The same day that the report was re- regard to China certain rights and certain obli- 


leased it was announced that Japan will gations. In addition, it is associated with China 
or with Japan or with both, together with cer- 


oppose nee nag a ee report. It is held tain other countries, in multilateral treaties re- 
in Japan that the Doctor has exceeded his lating to rights and obligations in the Far East, 
instructions, and that if the so-called tech- and in one great multilateral treaty to which 


nical assistance is extended to include practically all the countries of the world are 
. eer _ Parties. 
financial support of the Nanking govern Treaties can lawfully be modified or be termi- 


ment Japan will object. In the Japanese pated only by processes prescribed or recognized 
opinion the present imperfectly secured or agreed upon by the parties to them. 
debt of China must be adjusted before new In the international associations and relation- 


loans can be provided It is believed in ships of the United States, the American Gov- 
3 ernment seeks to be duly considerate of the 


Japan that if the Western world would ;ights, the obligations and the legitimate interests 
leave her and China alone the two peoples of other countries, and it expects on the part of 


would be able to straighten out their diffi- other governments due consideration of the rights, 
the obligations and the legitimate interests of the 


Japan’s Position 








culties by themselves. , ; : 
y United States. In the opinion of the American 

o people and the American Government, no na- 

The United States tion can, without the assent of the other nations 


. concerned, rightfully endeavor to make conclusive 
The American Ambassador to Japan, its will in situations where there are involved the 


under instruction from the Department Of rights, the obligations and the legitimate interests 
State, had already, on April 29, called on of other sovereign states. 


the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs The American Government has dedicated the 
and made a statement, the substance of United States to the policy of the good neighbor 
and to the practical application of that policy it 


which was as follows: will continue, on its own part and in association 
Recent indications of attitude on the part of with other governments, to devote its best 
the Japanese Government with regard to the _ efforts. 


TASS + oN 








The Preservation of Peace 


By HON. GEORGE H. DERN, Secretary of War 


femmes AFFAIRS invites me to pre- 
pare a brief statement of my views on 
the preservation of peace between nations. 
I accept this invitation not only because to 
do so is quite in line with my official duties 
but because of my high regard for the 
American Peace Society and its century 
and more of sane, constructive and useful 
service. 

In what I say I may repeat something 
I have said elsewhere, and I may engage 
somewhat in shop talk; but these may be 
what are expected. 

Talking shop, in this case, involves talk- 
ing about one of the most important prob- 
lems in the world—the problem of peace 
and war; peace, and how to preserve it; 
war, and how to avert it. 

For the past few years our minds have 
been busy with the depression and how to 
get out of it. That is tremendously impor- 
tant, but after al! it is temporary. One of 
these days we shall wake up and find that 
the depression is gone and that the coun- 
try is prosperous again. 

But the question of war will remain 
with us even then. It is the one overwhelm- 
ing question that mankind has yet to solve. 
It is a question that affects and involves 
every human being. It is a question that 
began long before the dawn of recorded 
history and is as much of a riddle in our 
own civilized epoch as it was away back 
in the primitive days of barbarism and sav- 
agery. Wise men and philosophers of all 
ages have wrestled with it. Statesmen and 
churchmen have cried, “Out, damned 
spot!” but the spot is still there. Nobody 
can deny that, and every person, no matter 
what his ideals may be, must be willing to 
face the facts. 

War is not a pleasant thing to talk about, 
and it is not my purpose to gloss over its 
hideousness by dwelling upon its glory, 
heroism and sacrifice. We do not need to 
be reminded that our country was born 
in war, and that therefore the results of 
war are not always wholly bad. There is 
no doubt that war has played a major part 
in shaping history. Nevertheless, the de- 
sire for peace is universal, and I prefer to 
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speak here about preserving peace rather 
than about the glory of war. 

There is much superficial talk about 
peace and war. Extremists for national de- 
fense have a habit of dubbing all who do 
not agree with them “pacifists.” In retalia- 
tion, those who are active in the peace 
movement are prone to call the others “mil- 
itarists.” Both are wrong, and both hurt 
their respective causes by caliing names. 

A pacifist, generally speaking, is opposed 
to war under any circumstances, and hence 
is opposed to any sort of military estab- 
lishment, even for defensive purposes. He 
believes in the doctrine of non-resistance 
or turning the other cheek—a fine Chris- 
tian precept which hardly any Christians 
practice. There is only a handful of that 
sort of pacifists in the United States, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have mil- 
lions of earnest peace advocates, who may 
be willing to turn the other cheek but do 
not find anything in the Scriptures that 
tells them what to do after being smitten 
on both cheeks. 

A militarist, in the strictest sense, believes 
in wars and battles as the only proper 
means for settling quarrels between na- 
tions. Militarists of this sort are scarce as 
hen’s teeth in the United States, even in 
the Army and Navy. This type of mili- 
tarist is largely a figment of the imagin- 
ation. 

Since the extremists of both types are so 
rare, we may, for all practical purposes, dis- 
miss them from our minds. Let us talk 
about the rest of us, who are in between. 

The human species is a strange paradox. 
All history proves man to be a fighting ani- 
mal, and yet his soul yearns for peace. The 
peace movement did not originate in this 
generation. Away back in Old Testament 
times prophets were dreaming of beating 
swords into plowshares and spears into 
pruning hooks; and yet if swords have been 
beaten into plowshares at all the only rea- 
son is that the sword has become an ob- 
solete weapon. 

Nineteen hundred years ago the Prince 
of Peace preached peace on earth. Although 
we Christians give lip service to that ex- 
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alted ideal yet candor compels us to admit 
that the Christian era is a record of one 
war after another. Our own peace-loving 
country has had six major wars, and has 
been at war one year in every eight of its 
brief existence. This is worse than the 
average record of the countries of the world 
as a whole, which, it has been estimated, 
is one year of war in every thirteen during 
the same period. It looks as if human na- 
ture were not changing very fast. It also 
looks as if democracy were not a cure for 
war. 

And yet most good people (and nearly 
all people are good people) yearn for per- 
manent peace. One of the chief reasons 
why we went into the World War with 
such fervor and enthusiasm is that it was 
supposed to be a war to end war. Our 
boys felt that such a sublime cause was 
worth dying for, and they went to their 
death with smiles on their lips, believing 
that their sacrifice had helped to abolish 
war. No human being ever received the 
adulation that the whole world accorded 
to Woodrow Wilson, the great apostle of 
a just and lasting peace. 


Since the human family longs for peace, 
I cannot find it in my heart to find fault 


with those who want to abolish war. In- 
deed, to that extent I am a pacifist myself. 
Although I have never believed in disarm- 
ing our country while the rest of the world 
remains armed to the teeth, yet I instinc- 
tively sympathize with every attempt to 
make armed conflict less probable. I hope 
and believe I am typical of the average 
American citizen in that respect. I cheer- 
fully give the peace advocates full credit 
for sincerity of purpose, purity of inten- 
tion and devotion to a lofty ideal. We need 
their inspiration to keep us from sinking 
into the despair of gross materialism and 
narrow selfishness. 

To avoid the opprebrium that attaches 
to the words pacifist and militarist, let us 
drop those terms, and say there is one 
school which holds that the best way to 
insure peace is to be prepared for war, and 
another school which contends that pre- 
paredness is either unnecessary or else dan- 
gerous because it provokes war. If that is 
a fair statement, the first thing to catch 
our attention is that both schools want to 
prevent war. They both have the same ob- 
jective, but are trying to reach it by dif- 
ferent if not opposite routes. 
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Those who are actively devoting them- 
selves to the cause of world peace should 
not be condemned or denounced for what 
they would like to bring about. I some- 
times wonder, however, if they are al- 
ways wise in the kind of campaign they 
are carrying on against war. Very properly, 
they attack the causes of war, for the way 
to cure a disease is to remove the cause. 
But when they attack the United States 
Army and Navy as one of the causes of 
war, I wonder if they are acting advisedly 
and if they are actually promoting peace. 

Patrick Henry said, “I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of 
no way of judging the future but by the 
past.” Is there any experience to warrant 
the accusation that the United States Army 
is or ever has been a cause of war? When 
and where did the Army ever provoke a 
war? And when I say Army I mean our 
whole national defense establishment, in- 
cluding the Navy. 

Did the Army start the Revolutionary 
War? Hardly, for there was no Army until 
after that war began. 

Did the Army start the War of 1812? 
History has never laid the responsibility 
for that war for sailors’ rights at the door 
of any but civilian agitators. 

Did the Army have any part in instigat- 
ing the Mexican War? No one has ever 
said so. The Expansionists who brought it 
on were all civilians. 

How about the Civil War? Did the 
Army incite that? It would be most ridicu- 
lous to make such a charge when the Army 
itself was divided in that conflict, many of 
its outstanding officers going over to the 
side of the Confederacy because they put 
state loyalty ahead of national loyalty. 

Was the Spanish-American War incited 
by the Army? There are plenty of us who 
remember that those who stirred up that 
war were not soldiers but crusading civil- 
ians in and out of Congress. 

There remains only the World War. We 
do not need to strain our memories very 
hard to recall that there was hardly an 
Army officer among those who inflamed the 
public mind until Congress was forced to 
declare war. 

No, the Army did not cause any of our 
wars, but it stopped every one of them. 
The people bring about wars and the Army 
brings about peace. 
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Since the Army of the United States has 
never in the slightest degree been respon- 
sible for bringing on a war, where is the 
experience which justifies the friends of 
peace in listing the Army among the causes 
of war? It seems to me they are barking 
up the wrong tree, and that denouncing the 
Army is a waste of energy that might be 
more profitably directed. It would be as 
logical to say that fire departments cause 
fires, and that the way to stop fires is to 
disband our fire departments. 

Our six major wars were all started by 
the people, for whenever Congress has de- 
clared war it has always been in response 
to public opinion. The people are there- 
fore a fruitful cause of war. If those who 
claim that one of the ways to prevent war 
is to abolish the Army pretend to be con- 
sistent, they must also say that another 
way to prevent war is to abolish the people. 
That is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
argument and exposes its fallacy. Since we 
cannot abolish nor even reduce the people, 
and since it is not in accord with our polit- 
ical philosophy to control the utterances 
of newspapers, orators, and jingoistic prop- 
agandists, who incite the people to war, the 
most rational way to promote world peace 
is through education, exhortation, interna- 
tional understanding and the promotion of 
good will. 

We may have such confidence in our own 
pacific intentions as to feel that we do not 
need an Army, but are we certain that 
there are no potential aggressors in the 
world who would look with covetous eyes 
upon our lands and wealth if we are not 
able to protect them? Does the history 
of the world during recent years give any 
comfort to those who would like to believe 
that aggressive warfare is a thing of the 
past, and that force and violence have been 
relegated to the limbo of forgotten evils? 

As a matter of fact, there is a touch of 
absurdity in the peace advocates on the 
one hand and the army and the navy on 
the other hand, standing off and snarling at 
each other, for they both have the same 
objective. Instead of fighting each other, 
they ought to unite in fighting the com- 
mon foe. 

The Army desires peace just as fervently 
as do the civilian peace lovers, for soldiers 
know better than any others what a hellish 
business actual warfare is. They suffer 


most from its horrors, and they want none 
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of it if it can be avoided. It is a grotesque 
fallacy that the Army and Navy are al- 
ways spoiling for a fight and are dangerous 
trouble makers. Their real mission is to 
keep us out of trouble and to get us out of 
trouble. 

The peace advocates are idealists, and 
live in an imaginary world of intelligence, 
honesty, justice, tolerance and good will— 
the world of our dreams and aspirations, 
which we have never yet approached. Sol- 
diers are realists. They take the world as 
they find it, and as it has always been. 
They face the facts. I believe these two 
ought to understand each other better and 
to cooperate in the great effort to make war 
more remote. Perhaps the Army is too nar- 
row in relying solely upon military pre- 
paredness for national defense. Perhaps 
one of the functions of the War Depart- 
ment should be to educate the public in 
the real causes of war. Perhaps so, but I 
don’t believe it. Under our conception of 
government that is not the business of the 
military establishment. The Army realizes 
that wars are nearly always caused by na- 
tionalistic hatred and fear or by economic 
conditions. It knows that trade restric- 
tions, which are intended to benefit one 
country by destroying the industries and 
impoverishing the workers of another coun- 
try, are themselves a form of warfare, and 
are liable to lead to armed conflict. Never- 
theless, the Army is thoroughly indoctri- 
nated with the sound American principle 
that such matters are the proper business 
of the civil authorities. If these things 
cause actual war, it is not for the Army to 
reason why, but to do and die. In short, 
the Army should not meddle with economic 
and political questions, even though those 
questions are the most potent causes of 
war. The most dangerous situation that 
we could have in this country would be to 
have the Army meddling in political ques- 
tions, because military usurpation of the 
Government would then be near at hand. 

The officers of the United States Army 
are drawn from all elements of society and 
constitute a good cross-section of American 
citizenship. They have homes and parents 
and wives and children just like civilians. 
They have the same mental, moral and 
spiritual reactions as the rest of us. They 
are patriotic and know the spirit of Amer- 
ica. They do not want to be part of a mili- 
tary machine for foreign aggression. They 
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do not want to tell our statesmen what 
policies are best for the country. They 
want the Army to be an efficient organiza- 
tion to be used for defense only. They be- 
‘ lieve in the good old American motto, 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” And they are not convinced that 
the world as a whole has yet reached the 
millennium in which national avarice and 
ambition have been outgrown and re- 
nounced forever. 

And so they feel, as most Americans feel, 
that while we covet the lands or wealth of 
no other country, yet we had better carry 
a little burglary insurance for a while yet. 

The Father of his Country was _ wise in 
his day and generation, and much of his 
advice is still good, despite the fact that 
industrialism, science and the machine 
have completely transformed the country 
which he knew. On the subject of national 
defense his philosophy was “in time of 
peace prepare for war.” Surely no one 
would accuse George Washington of being 
a truculent, swash-buckling militarist, who 
wanted an Army so as to be able to stir 
up a war every now and then. Surely he 
had seen enough of the hardship and 
cruelty, the horror and waste of war to be 
heartily sick of it. But Washington was 
not a man to blink the facts. Although en- 
dued with deep love for his fellowman he, 
too, took the world as he found it. He did 
not expect too much of human nature. He 
took man as God had made and endowed 
him—not as an angel from Heaven. 

He knew that man is imperfect, that 
he has been and always will be subject to 
human frailties and limitations. He knew 
that man, whether individually or in large 
groups called nations, is often selfish and 
foolish. He knew the limitations of the 
human mind, and its inability always to 
determine what is right and what is wrong, 
especially when bewildered by propaganda. 
He knew that the most useful human at- 
tribute is good judgment, and that good 
judgment, or the power to determine what 
is the best course to pursue, is not too com- 
mon among men. And he understood that 
when national hatred and organized, pa- 
triotic lying are let loose among the people 
there are very few who can tell what is 
fact and what is fiction. And knowing 
these human weaknesses he felt that war 
was inevitable. Perhaps he did not claim 
that preparedness would always prevent 
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war, but he was very certain that when 
once drawn into a war a prepared nation 
ran less risk of being defeated than an un- 
prepared nation. 


Moreover, Washington was a_ keen 
enough observer and knew enough history 
to understand that there can be no or- 
ganized society without some form of po- 
lice power. Even in a small town, where all 
the residents are presumed to be friends 
and neighbors, the policeman is still neces- 
sary, and in a large city a large armed 
police force is required to protect the lives 
and property of the citizens. The Father 
of his Country might have asked, “If we 
need protection against our own neighbors 
and fellow citizens, how can we feel secure 
against the evil intentions of distant ene- 
mies, whose ambitions and jealousies we 
do not comprehend?” And so he rightly 
concluded that when domestic crime and 
violence are abolished within the nations, it 
will be safe to say that there is no danger 
of international trespasses, but not until 
then. 

The most ardent peace advocate will ad- 
vance his own hopes faster if he will frank- 
ly recognize these facts. When he does, he 
will not dissipate his strength in setting up 
straw men and then fighting them. 

This does not mean that the peace so- 
cieties should disband. On the contrary, it 
will simply release them for more effective 
activities in behalf of world peace, in which 
the American Peace Society will, of course, 
gladly continue to join. So will the Army 
and the Navy, in so far as it is legitimate 
for them to participate. 

What are some of the causes of war? 
Trade restrictions are one, as I have point- 
ed out. 

Mutual distrust is another thing that 
keeps nations jumpy and ready to fly at 
each others’ throats. 

Racial and national prejudices are an- 
other cause of friction that may generate 
heat enough to start a conflagration. 

Lack of some suitable tribunal to ad- 
judicate international disputes sometimes 
forces recourse to arms. 

In these directions the peace organiza- 
tions can find an outlet for all their ener- 
gies. Let them begin at home by breaking 
down our own bumptious sense of super- 
iority, our prejudices against other coun- 
tries and other forms of government, our 
selfishness and our provincialism, so that 
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we shall recognize that peoples of other 
nations are human beings like ourselves, 
and not some other sort of animal to be 
hated and feared. A little more fairness 
and tolerance, a little more Christian char- 
ity, a little more friendship and brother- 
hood—these are the things that will re- 
duce the danger of war. 

Let them inculcate the advice of George 
Washington, who said, “Observe good faith 
and justice toward all nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this cunduct. And can it 
be that good policy does not equally en- 
join it? It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened, and at no distant date a great 
nation to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence.” 

Let them continue their efforts toward 
intelligent disarmament, and use the cost 
of armaments for more constructive pur- 
poses. 

Let them work for a revision of the rules 
of war. War used to be waged between op- 
posing armies, but in our so-called en- 


lightened times the civil population, includ- 
ing women and children, are also subject to 
attack. One of our generals said to me the 
other day that if airplanes and submarines 
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could be eliminated, and all fighting done 
on the surface of the land and the water, 
it would be a long step forward. 

Finally, let the efforts toward interna- 
tional cooperation be kept up. A policy of 
isolation is a dangerous policy, so far as 
preserving peace is concerned. We ought to 
put ourselves into the right frame of mind 
to be good neighbors and good world 
citizens. 

The good citizen does not live exclusive- 
ly for himself and his family, but recog- 
nizes that he has duties to his city, state 
and country. If he does not attend to those 
duties he is a slacker who forfeits the title 
of good citizen. 

Surely we want our beloved country to 
be a good citizen in the community of na- 
tions—not selfishly minding her own busi- 
ness only but performing an honorable 
part of the world’s work. Surely we want 
the United States loved and _ honored 
throughout the wide world. And if, by 
reason of our justice and benevolence, we 
gain and hold the confidence, admiration 
and friendship of all the world there will 
be little danger of becoming embroiled in 
disputes and conflicts. And to be an Ameri- 
can then will be an even prouder title than 
it has ever been before. 





Next Steps in the 


Peace Movement 


By DR. JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


(Dr. Scott, long a Vice President of the American Peace Society, is Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and President of the American Society of International 


The following is his add 
May 18, 1934.—Ep1Tor.) 


Law. 
Society, 


ASTLY, it remains to urge upon na- 
tions perpetually, in the words of 
Dr. Chalmers, quoted now not for the first 
time, but which never can be quoted too 
often, ‘with irresistible argument that the 
Christian ethics of a nation is as one with 
the Christian ethics of the humblest indi- 
vidual’.” * 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Secretary of the American Peace 
Society has honored me with an invitation 
to speak before the oldest of American 
peace societies, accompanying the invita- 
tion with a statement which distressed me 
and will, I am sure, also distress you—that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Ellery 
Channing, Charles Sumner and other dis- 
tinguished Americans had heretofore ad- 
dressed the Society at its annual meetings. 
“O tempora! O mores!” Why this falling 
off? 

Your Secretary has graciously provided 
the text of the remarks—he more than in- 
timated an address—which I am privileged 
this afternoon to make, “The Next Step 
Forward in the Peace Movement.” 


I 


If we look around us, I am sure that we 
will find that there is a peace movement— 
meaning a motion forward—and I am 
rather inclined to think that the first step 
forward would be a step backward to see 
why it is that we are trying an infinity of 
experiments and pushing forward upon the 
same lines, notwithstanding their lack of 
success, not to say their failure. To take a 
step forward we must, I believe, look back- 
ward, if we do not go backward, in order 
to determine the line of progress, turning 
neither to the right nor to the left but fol- 


*The Progress of International Law in Reference to 
the Objects of Peace Societies, by Francis Fellowes, Esq., 
Hartford, Conn.; American Peace Society’s magazine, the 
Advocate of Peace, June, 1834. 
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ress before the Board of Directors of the 


American Peace 


lowing the straight and narrow path of the 
past through the present and into the fu- 
ture. Which way does the compass point? 
Toward the New World and its new pol- 
icies, stated in unmistakable terms and 
with a profound sincerity. 

Therefore I ask you to listen to a homily 
on two American texts, or, rather, two 
phases of one and the same text. 

The first is from the first inaugural ad- 
dress of the first President of these United 
States, delivered on April 30, 1789: 


I behold the surest pledges that . . . the foun- 
dation of our national policy will be laid in the 
pure and immutable principles of private moral- 
ity, and the pre-eminence of free government be 
exemplified by all the attributes which can win 
the affections of its citizens and command the 
respect of the world. I dwell on this prospect 
with every satisfaction which an ardent lov~ for 
my country can inspire, since there is no truth 
more thoroughly established than that there 
exists in the economy and course of nature an 
indissoluble union between virtue and happiness; 
between duty and advantage; between the genu- 
ine maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy 
and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity; since we ought to be no less persuaded 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never 
be expected on a nation that disregards the eter- 
nal rules of order and right which Heaven itself 
has ordained; and since the preservation of the 
sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the re- 
publican model of governemnt are justly con- 
sidered, perhaps, as deeply, as finaliy, staked on 
the. experiment intrusted to the hands of the 
American people. 


The second text is from a very recent 
President, not unworthy to be mentioned 
and indeed associated with that policy of 
right conduct proclaimed by our first 
President. 

In a special message of December 18, 
1893, President Cleveland applied Presi- 
dent Washington’s doctrine to a concrete 
situation and, in so doing, carried it a step 
forward—if I may venture to say so. A 
treaty had been made by the administra- 
tion preceding that of President Cleveland 
which, if ratified and proclaimed, would 
have annexed Hawaii to the United States. 
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The treaty was withdrawn by President 
Cleveland from the Senate because, in his 
opinion, the native government of Hawaii 
had been overthrown by Americans resid- 
ing in Hawaii, with the aid of the Amer- 
ican Minister and the naval forces of the 
United States, then in Hawaiian waters, the 
native and legitimate government being re- 
placed by a government of Americans—a 
government “conceived in sin and begotten 
in iniquity.” President Cleveland directed 
the American flag to be hauled down and 
an end put to the so-called “protectorate,” 
thus refusing to acquire territory of great 
importance as outposts in the Pacific, by 
what he considered would be an immoral 
and unjustifiable act on the part of the 
United States. 

President Cleveland conceived that he 
was acting in accordance with the law 
of nations, which he defined as “founded 
upon reason and justice” and in itself 
constituting “the rules of conduct govern- 
ing individual relations between citizens 
or subjects of a civilized state” which, 
in his opinion, were and are “equally ap- 
plicable as between enlightened nations.” 
You will observe that international law is 
a thing of “reason and justice”; that it is 
the law of the individuals composing what 
Mr. Cleveland called a “civilized state’’; 
and that its rules are applicable to what he 
termed “enlightened nations.” That his 
country might be held up to the world as 
an “enlightened nation,” he complied with 
those rules of conduct which, in his opin- 
ion, should govern enlightened peoples. 


II 


President Washington did not define the 
law of nations. President Cleveland did, 
in what I hope may be considered in the 
future as its classic statement. But both 
based the rule of conduct to be followed in 
the lives of the individuals and of the 
civilized states, composed of civilized indi- 
viduals, upon the same firm, and therefore 
acceptable foundation: in President Wash- 
ington’s language, “the pure and im- 
mutable principles of private morality”; in 
President Cleveland’s phrase: 


. ..I1 mistake the American people if they 
favor the odious doctrine that there is no such 
thing as international morality; that there is one 
law for a strong nation and another for a weak 
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one, and that even by indirection a strong power 
may with impunity despoil a weak one of its 
territory. 


President Cleveland did not withdraw 
the quality of law from international law 
because it lacked a court for its enforce- 
ment. On the contrary, he said: 


“The considerations that international law is 
without a court for its enforcement and that 
obedience to its commands practically depends 
upon good faith instead of a superior tribunal 
only give additional sanction to the law itself 
and brand any deliberate infraction of it not 
merely as a wrong, but as a disgrace.” 


It is true that the court was lacking in 
President Cleveland’s lifetime, but he 
would have been glad to know that it was 
yet to be created and that its model was to 
be the Supreme Court of the United States. 
That there was such a thing as interna- 
tional morality and that the principles of 
international law should be obeyed in good 
faith, he thus declared: 


“The United States can not fail to vindicate 
its honor and its sense of justice by an earnest 
effort to make all possible reparation.” 


Such, if I may say so, is President Cleve- 
land’s homily on Washington’s text that 
our national policy be laid in the “pure and 
immutable principles of private morality.” 


III 


Now my recommendation to the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and to every peace or- 
ganization—and indeed gathering—would 
be an unequivecal acceptance of President 
Cleveland’s definition of the law of nations 
and its application in good faith to our 
relations with each and every member of 
the international community. And may I 
express the hope that our government, with 
all the energy and influence which it pos- 
sesses, should insist that this definition of 
the law of nations be accepted and applied 
by foreign nations in their intercourse with 
the United States—and indeed with all 
“enlightened nations”; that the American 
Peace Society and all peace organizations 
should recognize as the fundamental basis, 
not merely of international law but of all 
law, what President Washington called 
“private morality” and President Cleve- 
land “international morality”; and that, 
there being today established and in opera- 
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tion in the Peace Palace at The Hague a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
modeled upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with decisions worthy of our 
own supreme tribunal, every peace society 
and every peace gathering should advocate 
in and out of season the submission by Mr. 
Cleveland’s “enlightened nations” of their 
disputes to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague, to the end 
that the governments of those “enlightened 
nations” should no longer be governments 
merely of men but of law. In other words, 
to carry out the time-honored policy of the 
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American Peace Society from its organiza- 
tion to the present day. 

Therefore let us of the American Peace 
Society cherish the traditions of William 
Ladd; let us confess our faith that nothing 
can be or should be observed as law by 
individual or state or the international 
community, unless it be moral as well as 
social, equitable as well as just, and not 
inconsistent with the nature and dignity of 
the human being; and let our next step— 
indeed our every step—forward be in the 
goodly company of George Washington 
and of Grover Cleveland. 





Stop the Peace Fights 


By RUSSELL J. CLINCHY 


(Mr. Clinchy, a member of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, is pastor of the Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, 
D. C. The following is his address delivered before the Board of Directors of the American 


Peace Society, May 18, 1934.—Eprror.) 


SECRETARY of one of the national 

peace organizations stated recently at 

a conference of peace societies that he al- 

ways went to the occasional meetings of 

the peace groups with a friendly and eager 

spirit, and always left with every one an- 
tagonistic and angry. 

That, in a word, is a description of the 
situation in the peace movement in the 
United States now and the major reason 
for its futility and weakness. That it is 
both weak and futile hardly any one with 
any information about its condition will 
deny. The groups which make up the 
peace movement are in conflict, are antag- 
onistic, and are engaged in the attempt to 
belittle and destroy each other’s efforts 
and programs. If the militarists had such 
confusion and antagonism within their 
ranks it would be impossible for them to 
Start, and carry on, any war, and for the 
Same reasons the peace groups can not es- 
tablish and maintain peace. There are 
some definite causes for this situation. 


. 


One is that some leaders of peace groups 
have been more interested in the success 
of a certain economic idea or plan than 
they have been in the success of a peace 
program. Last year, in a large eastern 
city, a Youth Peace Council was formed 
after many vicissitudes. The young peo- 
ple planned a Sunday afternoon mass-meet- 
ing and the auditorium of a conservative 
church was secured. These two things 
meant a great advance of the cause in that 
city. The secretary of a national peace or- 
ganization was secured as the main speaker. 
He began by attacking the church for hav- 
ing an American flag in its pulpit, and then 
gave a campaign talk for the Socialist 
party. That church will never again be 
open for a peace meeting, and that Youth 
Peace Council has not had another meet- 
ing. 

Another instance of this on a larger scale 
was the attempt last fall of the National 
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Congress Against War to call a national 
convention to protest against war. Any- 
one who understands the inside of that af- 
fair knows that it was so definitely con- 
nected with the organizers of the Commu- 
nist party that it was not possible for some 
of the outstanding peace organizations to 
allow their names to be used in connection 
with it without laying themselves open to 
the charge of partisan propaganda. There 
were speakers on this program of the Con- 
gress Against War who openly advocate 
war between social classes, and the meet- 
ing was mostly an attack upon peace 
groups which were not interested in a world 
revolution. 

But a more serious division is caused 
by the attacks made upon each other by 
honest peace groups. No one believes that 
there should not be honest criticism, but 
that is different from an attack upon an 
attempt to be honestly intelligent and sin- 
cere in proposing a program for peace. 
Recently one of the most active of the or- 
ganizations for international accord and 
peace, headed by one of the most for- 
ward-looking ministers in America, pro- 


prosed a certain step which might be taken 


by the churches to establish peace. These 
are the words which were used to attack it, 
not by militarists, but by peace advocates. 
“Tf William Randolph Hearst had been 
called upon to produce a plan by which to 
fritter away the energies of the peace-loving 
portion of the American public, he could 
not have done a better job than have the 
officers of ag 

Every peace organization has passed 
through this same experience many times. 
The executives often openly deride and 
ridicule the executives of other organiza- 
tions because they happen to be more con- 
servative or more radical than themselves. 
Then the programs and efforts which or- 
ganizations propose are attacked in lan- 
guage that is as violent in actual cases as 
would be the attack made by a hard-boiled 
militarist against a conscientious objector. 
There has not been a proposal looking to- 
wards peace made by a national society 
which has not had to face not only the at- 
tack and scorn of the professional mili- 
tarist, but the avowed proponents of peace 
as well. It has come to the place now 
where some of the officials of these organi- 
zations hesitate to propose to their fellow 
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peace-lovers any idea which may run con- 
trary to pet “isms” and plans. The attack 
from within the household is much more 
serious and devastating than that from 
without. 

Again, there is the tendency for one 
peace group to make a demand or attack 
upon another without sufficient knowledge 
of the facts. A short while ago a religious 
periodical demanded that the Federal 
Council of Churches get to work on an 
effort that week to oppose the big navy 
bill and stop the on-coming war by enlist- 
ing the support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Catholic and Jewish 
committees on social affairs. It sounded 
like a trumpet call to the slumbering hosts. 
It was perfectly well known, however, that 
the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council had already protested to Congress 
against the passage of the Vinson bill in 
unequivocal terms, and that it had been 
making definite efforts to cooperate with 
church groups in other lands for united ac- 
tion to halt the threatening aspects of war. 
Besides this definite action of the Council, 
it was well known that the A. F. of L. was 
actually in favor of the passage of the 
big navy bill, rather than against it, for 
the simple reason that it would create more 
employment for steel and ship workers. It 
could also have been learned that the 
Catholics did not wish to take any action 
on this issue at this time. 

The indication was given by this pre- 
cipitate demand that not only was the re- 
ligous world divided on this issue, but, 
also, that the most effective agency of 
Protestantism was asleep while war threat- 
ened. Even if this were true, which it was 
not, it was hardly the wisest strategy for 
a religious group to use before a fairly 
cynical attitude of the man in the street 
toward religious institutions. Quiet coun- 
sel, an earnest search for the facts, and 
united action would have brought about 
a different, and more effective, trumpet call. 

Another attitude which divides the peace 
groups—and this will be the great heresy 
to the most radical groups—is that of 
ostracising from the movement all those 
who seek instruments and methods of peace 
but who can not conscientiously become 
non-resistants. A very good case can be 
made for those who are willing to be con- 
scientious objectors to all war, and possibly 
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that will prove to be the only practical 
course. But the only case that can be 
made for the exclusive possession of the 
peace movement by the absolute pacifists is 
that of dis-union and antagonism. Just as 
there are among the ardent prohibitionists 
many who believe that any man who is 
willing to drink an occasional glass of beer 
is unfit to be a sincere and useful partner 
in the fight against the evils of the liquor 
traffic, so among the ardent pacifists there 
is the belief that any man who decides that 
he would oppose an alien army when it 
crosses the frontier of his country can not 
be counted as a co-worker for peace. Go to 
any meeting of red-hot peace advocates 
and listen to the antagonism and derisive 
laughter against those who can not hon- 
estly become non-resistants, as they are, 
by matter of course, read out of any com- 
mon participation. If that is the true 
situation, then the cause of peace is lost, 
for, devoutly though we may wish for a 
world of non-resistants, there is nothing 
realistic in the hope that this will occur in 
any immediate time. In the meanwhile the 
cause of international justice and organiza- 
tion, the foundation of lasting peace, is 
hampered and prevented by the enforced 
absence of some of the best men and 
women among us. When the Secretary of 
War closes his address, as he did on Feb- 
ruary 22, with the words, “Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they are the children of 
God,” there may be those who will refuse 
to accept him as a comrade in the cause. 
The peace movement will remain futile and 
impotent as long as there are those who 
push these men and women into outer 
darkness. 

A spirit of antagonism and conflict is 
being generated in the peace movement also 
by the presence within the ranks of the 
leaders of men and women who are paci- 
fists in the realm of international war but 
who are willing to participate in the class 
war on the side of the “proletariat.” One 
national peace organization, founded dur- 
ing the World War upon the basis of the 
teaching of Jesus that the method of love 
and aggressive good-will is to be considered 
better than the use of compulsive force, 
found that two of its secretaries and a 
number of persons on its council were de- 
claring themselves to be committed to the 
use of force in the class struggle against the 
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capitalist, while agreeing to the principle 
of pacifism in international affairs. This 
situation smouldered for several years while 
many of the leaders attempted to keep it 
from flaring up into an actual conflagra- 
tion. It finally became impossible to do 
so. A referendum of the membership was 
taken in which the question was asked if 
the organization should continue to em- 
ploy secretaries who had announced a dis- 
belief in the fundamental conception for 
which the society was organized, that of 
using the method of reconciliation and love 
instead of physical force in areas of tension 
and conflict. 

Immediately there developed a bitter 
controversy as to whether those who ad- 
vocated aggressive good will instead of 
coercion were living as realists in a society 
in which coercion seems to be the con- 
trolling motive, and the social philosophers 
waged a battle royal over the whole theory 
of coercion. It is fair to say that this issue 
even now, not only in that one organization 
but also in the whole movement, divides the 
attention and energy more than any other 
issue, and is the major point of conflict 
within the peace movement. 


II 


It is now time to call a halt to these 
peace fights. It is a situation which is not 
only disrupting and disorganizing the ef- 
forts of these groups, but, what is more 
important, is blasting the earnest hopes of 
many peoples that their desires and ideals 
for the formulation of permanent policies 
of peace should be brought into fruition by 
a peace movement. It is now time, also, 
that some very simple, but very definite, 
steps should be taken in regard to this 
present debacle. 

The most obvious one seems to be that 
a good many peace societies should go out 
of existence, and others should, where the 
situations allow, unite. One realizes of 
course that the same clamor is raised when- 
ever it is suggested that a peace society 
should disband as is when there is the 
breath of a suggestion that a religious Ge- 
nomination should “fold its tents like the 
Arabs and silently steal away.” The 
executives, the faithful members and the 
subsidizing angels all beat their breasts and 
point to the long and honored history, the 
vast accomplishments and the band of de- 
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voted followers, and ask in horror what 
would happen to the cause of peace if this 
particular organization were to cease its 
functions. Anyone who has had the least 
experience with such suggestions of union 
when they are made to churches or de- 
nominations knows exactly the extent and 
velocity of the storm which is bound to be 
stirred up. The fact remains, however, 
that as there are many churches and many 
denominations which have no excuse for 
existence, so there are many peace societies 
which would help the cause they profess 
by joining themselves with other peace 
organizations better fitted to survive and 
function. This would lessen the number of 
peace proposals which would be let loose 
upon the world, and would also lessen the 
number of points at which friction could be 
caused by the rubbing of proposals and 
organizations together without the presence 
of the proper oils of mutual understanding 
and regard. Above all, it would decrease 
the confusion of mind, and the diffusion of 
energy, which now takes place because the 
same converted people are asked to join 
innumerable same societies and to support 
the same proposals sent out under different 
auspices. If this were done, and the num- 
ber of societies decreased, it would aid in 
the success of the next necessary step in 
the peace effort, which is that of a common 
purpose and program. It is immediately 
declared that this can never be accom- 
plished in the peace movement. So much 
the worse then for the hopes of peace. 
Some of our earnest advocates of every 
little peace society having its pet program 
and idea should awaken to the fact that the 
militarists and the militaristic leaders of 
the American Legion do not have a couple 
of hundred ideas and plans. They have 
one, and they are united upon that one. 
They have discovered what they want and 
they are determined to allow nothing to 
stand in the way of their getting it. 
Consider the one effort of the Legion to 
secure endless pensions for its members. 
It made Congress over-ride the veto of 
President Coolidge in 1924; it accom- 


plished the seemingly impossible task of 
over-riding three of President Hoover’s 
vetoes of various forms of pensions, once in 
1928, once in 1930 and again in 1931. 
And on March 28 of this year it was able 
to make Congress vote for the first time 
against President Roosevelt and over-ride 
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his pension veto. Place alongside of that 
accomplishment the pathetic efforts of the 
peace group to even get such a simple pro- 
posal as the World Court to the floor of 
even the House or the Senate. 

When it comes to the question of in- 
creased armaments who wins, the concrete, 
definite, unified demand of the Legion or 
the diffused, sporadic appeals of the peace 
advocates? Speaking again of the World 
Court, the multitudinous peace societies 
have not had the power to resurrect it from 
a committee, even with the backing of the 
last three Presidents. 

The militarist and the people who do 
not desire universal peace for one reason 
or another have very directly shown what 
the program for peace must contain if it is 
to have any semblance of success. There 
must first of all be a unified organization of 
those who desire peace which can formulate 
a program and carry it into action. Then 
there must be developed a realistic, con- 
crete program which can be made intelli- 
gible to the average man and woman and 
win his and her belief that it is sensible and 
real. These sentimental efforts of “A Cru- 
sade Against War” or “A Warless World by 
19—,” supported by any group of people 
which can be swayed by a popular, emo- 
tional orator, have proven themselves not 
only to be futile, but pitiful. They delude 
many people because they are led to be- 
lieve something is being accomplished, and 
they mean nothing at all to the vast ma- 
jority. Now is the time, therefore, for a 
unified peace effort to formulate a sensible, 
concrete and very definite objective for the 
creation of instruments and forms of peace 
within the actual world situation. Then 
that group must understand that the cost 
of success is eternal vigilance and ever- 
lasting work. 

It might also be suggested that an agree- 
ment be made whereby no group will pre- 
sent a proposal for the establishment of 
peace until it has received the endorsement 
and cooperation of at least a majority of 
the responsible people in the peace move- 
ment. Such a proposal as this immediately 
raises the cry that it would prohibit all 
freedom to pioneer in the peace cause, hold 
back the most enlightened proposals, and 
so deaden the effort toward peace. It 
might well hold back the spontaneous 
peace suggestions which leap forth with 
such rapidity and sky-rocket agility, but 
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one wonders if that would be a calamity. 
It would aid rather than harm the pro- 
posals that would prove to be effective and 
useful, for it may be said that any sugges- 
tion which could not earn the approval and 
support of the majority of the most trusted 
peace leaders would have little chance of 
winning the understanding and suffrage of 
the statesmen of the various nations, or the 
mass of the people. 

It is true that such a plan would de- 
mand that more time be consumed between 
the moment when an idea is germinated in 
the alert and eager mind of one who is 
interested in the establishment of peace 
and the moment when it is considered to 
be developed and supported enough to seek 
public consideration. But that is the prin- 
ciple of growth, and somehow the best 
things, including the Kingdom of God on 
earth, come by growth rather than by ex- 
plosion. Perhaps in the greatest cause 
known to modern man, the establishment 
of the spirit and instruments of a just and 
permanent peace among all peoples, could 
well afford to follow this method is chang- 
ing the conditions of life. 


III 


This, it seems to one person at least, is 
just the position in which the American 
Peace Society stands at the present mo- 
ment. It is not dedicated to any “ism” but 
to an ordered peace. It is inclusive enough 
to place its emphasis upon the goal of an 
ordered peace rather than upon any tem- 
porary method. It contains in its member- 
ship responsible men of sound and sober 
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judgment who are in places of authority 
and influence. It is free to speak for all 
people as it is committed to no one group. 
Because of these things, it stands in a 
strategic place in the peace movement 
today. 

Therefore it can now take the leadership 
in the peace adventure. Some organization 
must lift up its voice like a trumpet and 
declare that the world must be organized 
for peace. The world is waiting to hear 
that call. Because the world must be 
organized for international cooperation the 
time has now come for the American Peace 
Society to take the leadership in the 
creation of an American public opinion 
which will sustain the President of the 
United States in—to use the words of the 
Secretary of the American Peace Society— 
“ascertaining how far the League of Na- 
tions is willing to alter its Covenant with 
the view of making the League an agency 
for the promotion of law and justice, ac- 
ceptable to the United States.” It is evi- 
dent that America will not join a league to 
enforce peace. But it is true, also, that the 
American people are willing and ready to 
enter a society of nations of free and inde- 
pendent states who are organized, as well 
as pledged, to promote a just and ordered 
peace. The next step in the peace move- 
ment is to ask America to place that ques- 
tion of a change in the Covenant before the 
League of Nations. 

I nominate the American Peace Society 
for that task. If it accepts it, and suc- 
ceeds, the world will nominate it for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 











Peace Begins at Home 
By THOMAS H. HEALY 


(Dr. Healy, a member of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, is Professor of International Law at Georgetown University, Assistant 
Dean of the Georgetown Foreign Service School, and the author of a number of texts bearing 


on International Relations. 


The following is a summary of his remarks before the Board of 


Directors of the American Peace Society, May 18, 1934.—EpiTor.) 


HE promotion of World Peace as a 

whole is becoming an increasingly diffi- 
cult matter. In spite of persistent efforts 
of capable leaders in all parts of the globe, 
the present outlook is indeed menacing. I 
sometimes wonder whether the average 
American peace worker has not allowed our 
traditional evangelical spirit to run away 
with him. We have been so busy concern- 
ing ourselves with affairs in all parts of the 
globe that all too often we have overlooked 
matters closer to home. 

While I would not suggest for a moment 
that the American Peace Society diminish 
its efforts towards promoting International 
Peace as a whole, I frankly believe that 
one of the most important “jobs” we have 
in this respect is right at home. Probably 
the most important thing with which 
Americans can concern themselves today is 
to insure that our nation act in such fash- 
ion as to remain at peace. By so doing, 
we might make a very substantial contribu- 
tion to the peace of the world. This might 
easily be far more important than general 
preachments about ideals for the world at 
large, which, while very worthy in them- 
selves, will probably not be attained in our 
generation or even in the next. 


I 


There are certain concrete things that I 
think we can do at home, which are realiz- 
able and which will be a step forward 
towards general peace. I shall speak 
frankly and with the very full realiza- 
tion that my opinions might very easily be 
controverted by respectable authorities. 

Our first concern should be that our own 
foreign policy be a decent, peaceful one, 
not merely in words but in actions. In the 
past it has been frequently the contrary. 
We have preached against aggression and 
intervention and yet frequently we have 
been aggressors and intervenors. It is not 


surprising that some other nations, noting 
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our example, feel justified in similar actions 
and express amazement when we protest. 
We cannot point with pride to some of the 
pages of our history concerning Mexico, 
Panama, Hawaii, Nicaragua, Haiti, Santo 
Domingo and Cuba. In the past with one 
hand we have promoted very enthusiasti- 
cally a Pan-Americanism based presumably 
on the mutual equality, sovereignty and in- 
dependence of the twenty-one American re- 
publics and on the other hand on more than 
one occasion we have infringed on such 
equality, sovereignty and independence. It 
is small wonder (at least to me) that most 
of Pan-Americanism has never gotten off 
paper and even most of the paper is cen- 
tered in the United States. If we believe 
in imperialism, let us go in for it on a big 
scale, openly and frankly. If we believe in 
the other things, some of our past policies 
cannot be continued. 

I am happy to observe that the present 
administration has dedicated itself to a 
New Deal in this respect and has actually 
shown by a number of its recent actions 
that it intends to make this New Deal ef- 
fective. To a certain extent this is a con- 
tinuation of several liberal policies started 
under the preceding administration. Thus 
within recent times we have withdrawn 
from Nicaragua, we are soon to complete 
our withdrawal from Haiti, we are nego- 
tiating an adjustment of difficulties with 
Panama, we have recognized the govern- 
ment of Salvador and our attitude towards 
Cuba has become more liberal. 

There are still some things yet to be 
done and we hope that they will be ad- 
justed satisfactorily in the comparatively 
near future. We should not only complete- 
ly straighten out present difficulties of this 
nature, but do everything we can to assure 
that undesirable policies will not be re- 
peated in the future. This last point is of 
great importance, because all too often in 
the past we have started a rather idealistic 
policy and then suddenly demonstrated by 
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our actions that our good intentions were 
largely words. 

I admit freely that our foreign policy as 
a whole compares very favorably with that 
of most other large nations. But this is not 
enough, as the records of many other large 
nations are far from desirable. Charity be- 
gins at home. The best preaching is by 
practical examples. I for one should like 
to see our nation stand out in its foreign 
policy not merely as good as other nations, 
but better. The quickest way to achieve 
this would be to cast aside false pride and 
examine and state frankly how our policies 
square or do not square with the high 
standards that should be conspicuous of 
this country. We are big enough and rich 
enough to be not only decent but generous 
in this respect. A continual spotlight of fair 
publicity on our foreign policy should do 
much to insure this objective, because I 
am convinced that fundamentally the 
American people want just such a policy 
as I have outlined. In the past, some of 
our derelictions can be traced to the fact 
that there was insufficient publicity, and 
the general public did not appreciate ex- 
actly what was going on. Some of our 
leaders did not have enough backbone to 
criticise publicly when public criticism was 
thoroughly warranted. 


IT 


Assuming that our nation should never 
engage in aggressive warfare, the next im- 
portant point is to insure in every way 
possible that we be not drawn into a de- 
fensive war. Hegel tells us that the only 
thing that we learn from history is that we 
learn nothing from history. I am afraid 
that this is too often true of some of our 
leaders. If we check our own history we 
find that we were involved in two Euro- 
pean wars largely from an attempt to stay 
out of those wars and at the same time 
protect what we claimed to be our neutral 
rights. 

The matter of the rights of neutrals is in 
a wild state of confusion and uncertainty. 
Big nations when belligerents do everything 
possible to diminish neutral rights and 
when they are neutrals they do everything 
possible to diminish belligerent rights. The 
result is that the theories and practices of 
big nations have been inconsistent. Like- 
wise, it has been practically impossible to 
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get any general international agreement on 
the subject, as the big nations do not want 
to tie themselves up definitely in advance, 
preferring to let their power expand their 
neutral rights when they are neutrals and 
their belligerent rights when they are bel- 
ligerents. I have come to the conclusion 
that, in spite of numerous conferences 
stretching over many years, there is little 
chance in the near future of any satis- 
factory international agreement on _ this 
matter. 

Inasmuch as our nation has one of the 
largest stakes of any nation in the world 
in keeping out of wars, it seems to me that 
the time is ripe when we ought to take a 
very definite stand on this matter, without 
necessarily waiting for joint international 
action. The first step (and a much needed 
one) would be an immediate restatement 
of the past neutrality theories and policies 
of the United States, followed by a definite 
new set of rules decreasing drastically some 
of the very broad claims that we have made 
in the past. While officials have prepared 
certain studies along these lines, for some 
reason they have been loath to submit 
them to the general public or to reach any 
definite conclusions as to what has been 
done in the past and what ought to be done 
in the future. It would be fatal to wait 
until another conflict broke out before we 
started restating our neutrality policies. It 
is dangerous to change the rules while the 
game is in progress. The time to do it is 
before there is any conflict. That time is 
now. 

We cannot have our cake and eat it. We 
cannot be neutral and remain at peace 
while simultaneously insisting on commer- 
cial operations which might help greatly 
one of the belligerents at the expense of 
another. The year 1914 is a complete proof 
that this is the quickest way to get our 
nation into a disastrous war. Several bil- 
lions of profits possibly made by our 
traders were far overbalanced by the hun- 
dred billion dollars that the World War 
cost us, without taking into consideration 
the loss of life and the countless wounded. 
It would be much better to sacrifice tem- 
porary profit and keep out of a war which 
would cost us far more in both money and 
lives. 

We might as well face now the obvious 
fact that so-called neutral rights on a broad 
scale cannot be made effective in a war in- 
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volving big naval powers. If we attempt 
to make them effective the net result is in- 
evitable, namely, that sooner or later, 
whether we like it or not, we are drawn 
into the war. And tragically this results 
from an attempt to be neutral! Legally 
speaking, we could prove perfectly our 
right to ship untold millions of rounds of 
ammunition to the British. The legal argu- 
ment made no impression on the Germans 
who saw these American shells used for 
their destruction. Legally speaking, there 
is nothing to prevent us from lending bil- 
lions of dollars to one of the belligerents 
to be used against another and yet the 
other sooner or later feels that in essence 
this is a belligerent act and will finally 
take any steps she may to prevent it or 
overcome it. The ghastly joke of the whole 
matter is that much of the so-called profit 
that we made by carrying on trade as a 
neutral in the World War was paper profit 
and it is only now that we realize that 
most of it has been lost and may never be 
collected. 

I believe that we should immediately re- 
examine and restate our stand on neutral- 
ity and we should not wait for interna- 
tional action on this subject. We should 
get our claims down to a bare reasonable 
minimum. Please remember that in my es- 
timation this reasonable minimum will be 
far below anything that we have admitted 
in the past. Inasmuch as it is only over- 
whelming naval strength which can in- 
fringe unreasonably on this right, I per- 
sonally believe that this nation should have 
a Navy large enough to discourage any 
other power from interfering with this rea- 
sonable minimum. In my estimation the 
possession of such a Navy by an American 
people determined not to misuse or abuse 
their strength would not promote war but 
rather peace. It would serve not only to 
protect us and keep us out of war, but it 
would at least indirectly protect weaker 
nations who, while desirous of remaining 
neutral, could not stand up under the 
strain of having their most fundamental 
rights violated with impunity by ruthless 
belligerents. 


III 


If another general war breaks out in 
Europe, we shall surely get into it unless 
we modify our stand on neutral rights. But 
there is another section of the world which 
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also offers prospects of war that might in- 
volve the United States. I speak of the Far 
East and I refer to a possible conflict be- 
tween Japan and the United States. Much 
water has gone over the dam since we for- 
mulated some of our fundamental policies 
towards the Far East. Some of these poli- 
cies no longer square with existing condi- 
tions, which have changed vastly in the 
last few years. We might as well frankly 
fact the facts, re-examine the whole sit- 
uation and accept any necessary revisions 
in our policy in view of the changed cir- 
cumstances, so that the prospects of any 
conflict involving us might be considerably 
decreased. 

I am afraid that some of our American 
leaders, and particularly our peace leaders, 
have a distorted view of the Far Eastern 
situation. Many of their conclusions are 
based more on sentiment and ideals than 
they are on practical realities. While I 
would not for a moment condone aggres- 
sive actions of certain nations in the Far 
East, J am primarily interested in keeping 
our own country out of any conflict there. 
This will require a very frank facing of 
the facts and a certain amount of reorient- 
ation. Too persistent pushing of unrealiz- 
able ideals in that area may promote for us 
not peace but war. 

While we do not have to approve gen- 
erally the operations of Japan, there are 
many fundamental reasons (economic, po- 
litical and even social) which should in- 
sure much more friendly relations between 
Japan and the United States than now 
exist. It is true there are many points 
of differences and drawbacks, but I do 
think that some progress could be made 
on this friendship if we took a more realis- 
tic view of the matter and were not too 
prone to ignore or discount some of the 
fundamental bonds between these two na- 
tions. There is more to the Japanese case 
than some of our American leaders seem 
ready to admit. Failure to admit them has 
produced considerable irritation in Japan. 
If we stopped being the Don Quixote of the 
Far East and paid a little more attention 
to the basic realities, I personally believe 
that our relations with Japan could be put 
on a much more friendly basis. While 
some revision of respective claims seems to 
be inevitable, I do not believe that this 
would necessarily entail an unreasonable 
sacrifice of our legitimate rights in the mat- 
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ter. A proper readjustment would make 
us a much more effective influence for 
peace and order in the Far East than we 
now are. Here again it is essential that 
we have a first-class Navy, because that is 
one thing that Japan both understands and 
respects. 

I am advocating that there be a frank 
and complete re-examination of our policies 
in the Far East, giving due weight to the 
pros and cons on all sides, and preserving 
as many ideals as we can, consistent with 
the existing realities. 


IV 


To sum up, I think that temporarily we 
should not devote all of our time to chas- 
ing the butterfly of general world peace 
and concentrate more on keeping our own 
country at peace and with a peaceful 
policy. To achieve this we should be ever 
on our guard to insure that our own foreign 
policy is peaceful, that we restate and 
modify drastically our claims towards neu- 
tral rights and that we re-examine and re- 
state our policies in the Far East, largely 
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with the view of promoting closer friend- 
ship with Japan. 

I see no reason why the American Peace 
Society (the oldest organization of its kind 
in the world) could not lend a helping 
hand to achieve some of these objectives, 
although in so doing we would doubtless 
be exposed to considerable criticism from 
those who disagree with us as to the best 
way of promoting peace. I see no good 
reason why this should frighten off the 
American Peace Society. As a matter of 
fact, I think in many respects it would be 
beneficial, because so many of the so-called 
peace societies deal with such tame, un- 
realizable platitudes that one distinguished 
speaker just a few days ago made the 
statement before a large audience that he 
thought the cause of world peace would 
be promoted considerably if fifty percent of 
the peace societies were abolished imme- 
diately. Let us make the American Peace 
Society a practical affair which will show 
by its sanity and common-sense results 
that it is not just another one of these im- 
practical peace societies, but something 
really worth while and actually doing 
something worth while. 





The Beginnings of the American 
Policy of Isolation 


By STELLA K. MARGOLD 


(The author received her B. A. and M. A. degrees at the University of Michigan. She has 
traveled extensively abroad, studying social and economic conditions. She has contributed to 
Current History, The Journal of Commerce in New York, etc. She is now Research Secretary 
for Harry F, Payer, Special Counsel, Foreign and Export Matters, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. In the footnotes: Wharton refers to the Wharton edition of the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the American Revolution, published in six volumes by the Department of State, 
1889. Confederacy correspondence refers to the Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States of America from the Signing of the Definitive Treaty of Peace, September 10, 1783, to 
the Adoption of the Constitution, March 4, 1789, published in three volumes by the Depart- 
ment of State, 1837. Journals refers to the Journals of the Continental Congress, Library of 
Congress Edition, twenty-seven volumes, 1904.—EpirTor.) 


HE doctrine of isolation, sometimes 

called the doctrine of the two spheres, 
is a distinctly American contribution to the 
world’s ideas on international relations. It 
is the doctrine which sponsors our aloofness 
from European politics based on the theory 
that our system and the European system 
are separate and different. 


I 


Alexander Hamilton expressed this idea 
in the Federalist, a collection of essays 


written by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in 
favor of the new constitution as agreed 
upon by the Federal Convention, Septem- 
ber 17, 1787. No. VII which was written 
by Hamilton contains the following: 

By the operation of such jarring alliances, be 
gradually entangled in all the pernicious labyrinths 
of European politics.’ 


Hamilton refers here to both defensive 


1 Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, 39. 
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and offensive alliances. In No. XXIV, also 
written by him, he states: 


Though a wide ocean separates the United States 
from Europe, yet there are various considerations 
that warn us against an excess of confidence or 
security.” 

James Madison evidently agreed with 
Alexander Hamilton for he points out the 
following in No. XLII: 


These articles contain no provision for the case 
of offences against the law of nations, and conse- 
quently leave it in the power of any indiscreet 
member to EMBROIL THE CONFEDERACY 
WITH FOREIGN NATIONS; 


Were these statesmen setting forth a new 
policy? The object of this study is to as- 
certain the originality of the isolation policy 
as expressed in the Federalist and to ascer- 
tain when this doctrine became an accepted 
American policy. 

To reach a conclusion I have centered 
my readings mainly, first upon Wharton’s 
collection of the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the American Revolution, in six vol- 
umes, and the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the United States of America from the 
Signing of the Definitive Treaty of Peace, 
September 10, 1783, to the Adoption of the 
Constitution, March 4, 1789, in three vol- 
umes. These being incompletely indexed, 
it was necessary to browse through their 
approximately eighty-one hundred pages 
rather carefully. Secondly, I went through 
with much less difficulty the twenty-seven 
volumes of the Library of Congress Edition 
of the Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, and the Secret Journals of Foreign 
Affairs. 


II 


John Adams, who, since the beginning of 
American Independence had taken an ac- 
tive part in American Foreign Relations, 
having been a member of the Committee 
of Foreign Relations,* and who as early as 
June 1776, as one of the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a plan of treaties to be 
proposed to foreign powers® drew up the 
original draft (July, 1776) of a report for 
a treaty between France and the United 
States,° and in September 26, 1776, was 
appointed a Commissioner to France,’ and 
since then filled many other prominent of- 
fices,* was, according to the printed records 
examined, the first American statesman to 
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point out in a letter to Vergennes,°® dated 
July 26, 1780, at Paris, that this continent 
and the continent of Europe are two sepa- 
rate worlds. But he based this contention 
of two spheres on commerce, one being raw 
material producing and the other manufac- 
turing.’° 

However, the isolation doctrine took 
more definite form in a letter to Robert R. 
Livingston ** on September 6, 1782. In 
it he stated: 


I have entered into this detail in answer to your 
inquiry and the only use of it I would wish to 
make is this: to insist upon seeing with our own 
eyes, using our own judgment, and acting an in- 
dependent part, and it is of the last importance we 
should do it now this early, otherwise we should 
find it very difficult to do it hereafter.” 


In his Journal of Peace Negotiations, he 
recorded on November 11, 1782: 


For my part, I thought America had been long 
enough involved in the wars of Europe. She had 
been a football between contending nations from 
the beginning, and it was easy to foresee that 
France and England both would endeavor to in- 
volve us in their future wars. I thought it our 
interest and duty to avoid them as much as pos- 
sible and to be completely independent, and have 
nothing to do but in commerce with either of 
them; that my thoughts had been from the begin- 
ning to arrange all our European connexions to 
this end, and that they would be continued to be 
so employed. And I thought it so important to 
us that if my poor labors, my little estate, or 
(smiling) sizy blood could effect it, it should be 

one. 


On Monday, November 18, 1782, he re- 
corded in the same Journal of Peace Nego- 
tiations a verbatim conversation with Mr. 
Oswald, the British Commissioner at Paris 
for peace negotiations: 


You are afraid, said Mr. Oswald today, of being 
made the tool of the powers of Europe? Indeed 
I am, says I. What powers, says he? All of 
them, says I. It is obvious that all the powers 
of Europe will be continually manoeuvring with 
us to work us into their real or imaginary balances 
of power. They will all wish to make of us a 
make-weight candle when they are weighing out 
their pounds. Indeed, it is not surprising; for we 


2Ibidem, 144. 

8 TIbidem, 260. Caps by writer. 

4 Journals, VII, 274. 

5 Ibidem, V, 443. 

®Ibidem, V, 576. In the handwriting of Adams, Papers 
of the Continental Congress, No. 47, folios 129-149, Cf. 
same volume, van 151 and 161. 

7 Journals, V, 

8 Ibidem, XV, ite XVI, 535; XVIII, 1204; XXVII, 
530. 


® Then Minister of Foreign Affairs for France. 
10 Wharton, IV, 10. 

11 Secy, Am. Com. of Foreign Affairs. 

12 Wharton, V, 704. 

38 Wharton, V, 880. 
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shall very often, if not always, be able to turn the 
scale. But I think it ought to be our rule not to 
meddle, and that of all the powers of Europe not 
to desire us, or perhaps even to permit us to inter- 
fere, if they can help it.” 


Adams expressed his opinion of European 
politics in a letter to Livingston, dated at 
Paris, July 16, 1783, in which he stated: 


The politics of Europe are such a labyrinth of 
profound mysteries that the more one sees of them 
the more causes of uncertainty and anxiety he dis- 
covers.” 


In a letter to John Jay '® dated at Gros- 
venor Square, October 17, 1785, John 
Adams** reported that Doctor Hartley ** 
still entertained hopes of an alliance and in 
his reply he stated: 

That the moral character of the United States 


was of more importance to them than any alliance; 
that they could not, in honor, hear such a pro- 
19 


posal... . 


His opinion of the value of the isolation 
doctrine is perhaps best expressed in a let- 
ter to Jay sent from Grosvenor Square, 
London, September 22, 1787, in which he 
stated: 


If a general and lasting war in Europe should 
ensue, and America preserve her peace, she will be, 
at the close of it, the first country in the world, 
in point of affluence and prosperity, if not in real 
power.” 


When John Adams was Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of London, his Se- 
cretary, Colonel William Stephens Smith, 
wrote in a letter to John Jay, December 6, 
1785: 


From the political systems which govern the 
courts of Europe, permit me to say that, in my 
opinion, very few, if any, advantages can arise to 
our country from an intimate connexion with 
them.” 


Yet in 1781 John Adams and Congress 
were very desirous of alliances. In a let- 
ter to John Jay, Adams stated (Amsterdam, 
November 28, 1781) :** 


There will probably be a proposal soon of a 
triple alliance between France, America, and Hol- 
land. If Spain would join and make it quadruple, 
it would be so much the better.” 


On December 4, 1781, he wrote to the 
President of Congress: 

There are appearances of a growing interest in 
favor of an alliance with France and America. If 


I were now to make the proposition, I think it 
would have a great effect. ... The general cry 


at this time in pamphlets and public papers is for 
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an immediate connexion with France and Amer- 
s pay 
ica. 


And from The Hague on December 19, 
1781, he wrote to Vauguyon: 


By my late instructions, of which your excel- 
lency has a copy, I am to inform myself concern- 
ing the progress of American negotiations at the 
Court of Spain, and if an alliance shall have been 
entered into between his Catholic Majesty and the 
United States, to invite his Catholic Majesty into 
the alliance proposed between France, their high 
mightinesses, and the Congress.” 


What was it then that brought about a 
change in Adams’ opinions and attitude 
with regard to alliances? Was it his per- 
sonal experiences? Was it the works or 
personal influence of those about him? Or 
was it a change of attitude in the Continen- 
tal Congress? 

In 1780, a former Colonial Governor, a 
British subject, but a friend to America, 
Thomas Pownall, expressed his attitude on 
isolation in a work, published the same 
year, as follows: 


As nature hath separated her from Europe, and 
hath established her alone (as a sovereign) on a 
great Continent, far removed from the old world 
and all its embroiled interests, it is contrary to the 
nature of her existence, and consequently to her 
interest, that she should have any connexions of 
Politics with Europe other than merely commer- 
cial. 


From the time John Adams was ap- 
pointed a Commissioner to the United 
Provinces of the Low Countries,”’ his corre- 
spondence shows that he was much depend- 
ent, in the handling of political and busi- 
ness matters, upon Benjamin Franklin, 
then Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of France.** He looked to Benjamin 


14 Tbidem, VI, 11. 

15 Tbidem, VI, 554. 

16 John Jay was then Secretary of Foreign Affairs at 
Washington. 

17 John Adams was then Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of London. 

18 Doctor Hartley succeeeded Mr. Oswald as British Com- 
missioner to negotiate peace with the American commis- 
sioners. 

19 Confederacy Fe II, 480. 

2 Ibidem, II, 

21 Tbidem, III, aL 

22 John Adams was then Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of the United Provinces of the Low Countries 
(Netherlands). Journals, VIII, 1204. 

23 Wharton, V, 32. 

24 Ibidem, 37. 

% Ibidem, 59-60. 

2° The Memorial Most Humbly Addressed to the Sover- 
eigns of Europe on the Present State of Affairs between the 
Old and New World. 

27 June 20, 1780. Journals, XVI, 535. 

28 Benjamin Franklin was appointed a member of the 
Committee on Secret Correspondence, November 29, 1775. 
Journals, VI, 1067. He was elected Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of France, September 14, 1778. At that 
time Adams was in France as an assistant to Franklin. 
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Franklin for guidance and advice instead 
of the Congressional Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, and Robert R. Livingston, who 
later became secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
To Livingston he mainly sent information 
of a general character.*® 

That Benjamin Franklin was more con- 
servative than Adams is clear from the fol- 
lowing excerpt of a letter from Adams to 
Livingston of September 6, 1782: 


In 1778 or 1779, when Mr. Lee and I proposed 
to Doctor Franklin to go to Holland or consent 
that one of us should go, the doctor would not, but 
wrote to the minister upon it and received an an- 
swer, which he showed me, advising against it, 

. and Doctor Franklin, without reserve in other 
writings, has constantly declared that Congress 
were wrong in sending a minister to Berlin, Vienna, 
Tuscany, Spain, Holland and Petersburgh, and 
Doctor Franklin is as good an index. ... Now, 
I avow myself of a totally opposite system.” 


At the time John Adams expressed the 
doctrine of isolation in definite form, he 
was in Paris, as one of the members of the 
American Peace Commission, conferring 
constantly with Doctor Franklin regarding 
the peace treaty with England. 

Benjamin Franklin’s correspondence 
from earliest times showed a vigor of intel- 
lect, “strength of reasoning, of sentiment, 
and of expression,” ** while it was not until 
1782 when Adams was in very close con- 
tact with Doctor Franklin that the for- 
mer’s correspondence began to take the 
form of that of a statesman of some emi- 
nence.** However, in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence used for this study there is no 
direct reference to the isolation doctrine 
made by Franklin until 1784. 

To encourage Jay to follow a conserva- 
tive policy, Doctor Franklin wrote to him 
from Passy on April 22, 1782: 


“Spain has taken four years to consider 
whether she should treat with us or not. 
Give her forty, and let us in the meantime 
mind our own business.” ** 


Perhaps Franklin did not consider it wise 
openly to express the policy of isolation, 
for in a letter to Cooper,—Passy, Decem- 
ber 26, 1782, he stated: 


In my opinion, the true political interest of 
America consists in observing and fulfilling, with 
the greatest exactitude, the engagements of our 
alliance with France, and behaving at the same 
time towards England so as not entirely to extin- 
guish her hopes of a reconciliation.™ 
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It was on May 13, 1784 that Franklin 
indirectly expressed the isolation doctrine in 
a letter to Thomson, then Secretary of Con- 
gress: 


A few years of peace, well improved, will restore 
and increase our strength, but our future safety 
will depend on our union and our virtue... . 
Let us, therefore, beware cf being lulled into ¢ 
dangerous security, and of being both enervated 
and impoverished by luxury; of being weakened 
by internal contentions and divisions; of being 
shamefully extravagant in contracting private 
debts, while we are backward in discharging 
honorably those of the public; of neglect in mili- 
tary exercises and discipline, and in providing 
stores of arms and munitions of war to be ready 
on occasion; for all these are circumstances that 
give confidence to enemies and diffidence to 
friends; and the expenses required to prevent a 
war are much lighter than those that will, if not 
prevented, be absolutely necessary to maintain it.” 


Franklin here not only foresaw the need 
for isolation, for peace, but also the need 
for union and preparations for self-defense, 
which were also the foreign policies spon- 
sored by Hamilton, Madison and Jay in the 
Federalist, 1787. 

There are no statements to show that 
the Peace Commissioners in France had 
any instructions from Congress to adopt a 
policy of isolation either before or during 
the time of the discussions with the British 
Peace Commissioner. That the commis- 
sioners acted alone may be assumed from 
the following excerpt of a letter from Frank- 
lin to Livingston, Passy, December 5, 
1782: 


Again, the observation you make that the Con- 
gress ministers in Europe seem to form themselves 
into a privy council, transacting affairs without the 
privity or concurrence of the sovereign, may be 
in some respects just, but it should be considered 
that if they do not write as frequently as other 
ministers here do to their respective courts, or if 
when they write, their letters are not regularly re- 
ceived, the greater distance of the seat of war, and 
the extreme irregularity or conveyances may be 
the causes, and not a desire of acting without the 
knowledge or orders of their constituents.” 


an Livingston to Adams, August 29, 1782. Wharton, V, 


‘. 

% Ibidem, 704. 

31 James Madison to Edmund Randolph, Philadelphia, 
March 12, 1783. Wharton, VI, 292. Madison Papers, I, 


82 For Livingston’s opinion of his early correspondence, 
see Livingston to Adams, August 29, 1782, Wharton, V, 
67 


7 

%3 Ibidem, V, 321. 

%Ibidem, VI, 168-169. Sparks’ IX, 462. 
Bigelow’s Franklin, VIII, 238. 

35 Wharton, VI, 806; Sparks’ Franklin, X, 87; Bigelow’s 
Franklin, VIII, 492. Underscoring by writer. 

% Wharton, VI, 110-111. Underscoring by writer. 
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While Congress had not yet definitely 
adopted the isolation doctrine as a policy 
in 1782 when John Adams first set forth 
this doctrine, yet it was since 1781 tending 
towards a more conservative policy. And by 
1783 it had adopted isolation as an Ameri- 
can policy. 

The treaty of 1778 between France and 
the United States was clearly a defensive 
alliance.*7 That Congress did not wish of- 
fensive alliances even as early as 1776 when 
the first draft of the French treaty was 
drawn up is also clear.** But the policy 
against offensive alliances was not definitely 
adopted until 1781. 


Ill 


Congress in 1778 and 1779 followed a 
liberal policy with regard to foreign rela- 
tions. By April, 1779,°° the following 
commissioners and ministers were abroad, 
Dr. A. Lee, Commissioner to the Court of 
Spain,*® William Lee to the courts of Vienna 
and Berlin, R. Izard, Commissioner to the 
Court of Tuscany, Benjamin Franklin, 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France. Silas 
Deane had been one of the joint commis- 
sioners to the Court of France, but was re- 
placed by John Adams, who in 1780 was 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United Provinces of the Low Countries. 
In 1781 Francis Dana was appointed Com- 
missioner to the Court of St. Petersburgh. 
William Lee and R. Izard, not being recog- 
nized, were recalled shortly after their ap- 
pointments. Dana remained in St. Peters- 
burgh until August, 1783, without recog- 
nition and without a commercial treaty.** 

In September, 1779,** it was resolved 
that a minister plenipotentiary in lieu of a 
commissioner be appointed to negotiate a 
treaty of alliance and of amity and com- 
merce between the United States and Spain. 
The intention of Congress at this time was 
clearly for an alliance. However, in 1780 
when John Adams was made Minister 
Plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty of 
amity and commerce with Holland, the 
commission clearly omitted the word 
alliance.** But in his instructions ** ap- 
proved December 29, 1780, he was advised 
to use the treaty with France as a model. 

A more conservative policy was adopted 
by Congress on August 13, 1781,*° when a 
committee consisting of John Witherspoon, 
Daniel Carroll, James Mitchel Varnum, 
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John Sullivan, and John Mathers drew up 
instructions to Mr. Adams which were ap- 
proved by Congress and which read as fol- 
lows: 

Should you succeed in forming a treaty of Amity 
and Commerce, according to your Instructions in 
which the United Provinces shall recognize the In- 
dependence of the United States, you will be silent 
upon the subject of an Alliance, offensive or de- 
fensive, but should you find it impracticable to 
obtain such recognition on these principles you 
will then enter into a defensive alliance upon the 
following conditions, having the strictest regard 
to the Treaty of Alliance already subsisting be- 
tween the Court of Versailles and the United 
States. 


Point 1 refers to an acknowledgment of 
independence. 


Point 2. War to be common cause and no 
peace made without the other on 
condition the Court of Versailles 
enters into a like engagement with 
the United Provinces. 


Point 3. You shall not involve the United 
States in any offensive operations 
in favor of the United Provinces. 


Point 4. You shall not enter into a guar- 
anty of the Dutch possessions in 
the West Indies or elsewhere, 
unless you find such a measure 
absolutely necessary to obtain an 
acknowledgment of the Independ- 
ence of the United States, and in 
that case, you must obtain guar- 
anty for guaranty. In other mat- 
ters not repugnant to these In- 
structions you will use your best 
discretion.*® 


This time Congress definitely adopted a 
policy against offensive alliances, and 





87 Journals, XI, 419-455. Signed February, 1778, by 
Franklin, Deane and Lee. 

88 Ibidem, V, 576. 

% Ibidem, XV, 363 and 456. 

47 A. Lee was replaced by John Jay in 1779. Ibidem, 
XV, 1113. William Carmichael was appointed secretary to 
Jay, Oct. 14, 1779. Ibidem, XV, 1172. 

41 Dana was appointed secretary to the peace commis- 
sioners on October 14, 1779 (Journals, XVII, 1172), but 
was later authorized to leave for St. Petersburgh. All his 
efforts to be recognized were futile, but he might have 
negotiated a commercial treaty had it not been the policy 
under Livingston to refuse payment and gifts for such ar- 
rangements. This policy was changed under Jay as Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs. See Wharton, VI, correspondence 
between Jay and Barclay and Lamb. 

#2 Journals, XV, 1110. 

42 Ibidem, XVIII, 1204. 

“4 Ibidem, 1206. 

 Ibidem, XXI, 859. 

46 This report was in the writing of James Mitchel Varnum 
and appears in the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 
25, I, folio 459, and according to indorsement was delivered 
and read on this day. See also post of August 16. 
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showed a preference for avoiding defensive 
alliances if possible. 

The policy of Congress seemed to have 
become even more conservative three days 
later, when on August 16, 1781,*7 Adams 
was instructed to negotiate a treaty of alli- 
ance between his Most Christian Majesty, 
the United Provinces, and the United 
States, only for the duration of the present 
war with Great Britain.** The word “de- 
fensive” precedes (treaty of) but has a line 
drawn through it. Here Congress had no 
objection to a treaty of alliance provided 
it was only for the duration of the present 
war. 

A similar conservative policy was fol- 
lowed by Congress on August 6, 1782,*° 
when a committee consisting of John Rut- 
ledge, James Duane, James Madison, 
Samuel Osgood, and Joseph Montgomery 
were authorized to consider instructions for 
John Jay, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Spain, and on the following day 
presented a report which was approved by 
Congress.*° 

That the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States at the Court of Spain be instructed to for- 
bear making any overtures to the Court, or enter- 
ing into any stipulations in consequence of over- 
tures which he has made, and in case any proposi- 
tions be made to him by said Court for a treaty 
with the United States to decline acceding to them 
until he shall have transmitted to Congress for 
their approbation, unless the treaty proposed be 
of such a tenor as to render his accession thereto 
necessary to the fulfillment of the stipulation, on 
the part of the United States, contained in the 
separate and secret article of their treaty with 
His Most Christian Majesty. 

It is here made clear that Jay shall avoid 
if possible a defensive alliance. 

Although Congress seemed to have been 
gradually developing a more and more con- 
servative policy, yet in the following year, 
on September 28, 1782, when a plan of a 
treaty of amity and commerce was 
agreed upon between the United States and 
the King of Sweden, Article IV * of this 
treaty, relating to protection of vessels and 
citizens or inhabitants of either party in 
case of war, was clearly a provision for a 
defensive alliance. 

However, a year later Livingston wrote 
to Dumas (without date, but probably 
April 18, 1783): 


That as a foreign nation, whatever we may 
wish, we have no right to express those wishes, or 
in any way to interfere in the disputes of our 
allies: that our conduct should show that we were 
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the enemy of no party except so far as their meas- 
ures were inimical to us.” 


Isolation had not yet been expressed as an 
American policy. But in less than two 
weeks after Livingston wrote to Dumas, the 
doctrine became an important part of our 
American policy. Meantime the conserva- 
tive tendency was growing. 

On Thursday, May 1, 1783, it was 
ordered in Congress that a commission be 
prepared to Messrs. Adams, Franklin and 
Jay, authorizing them or either of them in 
the absence of the others, to enter into a 
treaty of commerce between the United 
States of America and Great Britain ** sub- 
ject to the revisal of the contracting parties 
previous to its final conclusion, and in the 
meantime to enter into a commercial con- 
vention to continue in force one year. 


Here for the first time a treaty of com- 
merce alone is referred to rather than a 
treaty of amity and commerce. And the 
last three lines of the previous paragraph 
show the growing conservative tendency of 
Congress. 

In the instructions to the Peace Com- 
missioners of October 29, 1783, No. 5 reads 
as follows: 


The acquisition of support to the independence 
of the United States having been the primary 
object of the instructions to our ministers respect- 
ing the convention of the neutral maritime powers 
maintaining the freedom of commerce, you will 
observe that the necessity of such support is 
superseded by the treaties lately entered into for 
restoring peace. And although Congress approve 
of the principles of that convention, as it was 
founded on the liberal basis of the maintenance of 
the rights of neutral nations and of the privileges 
of commerce, YET THEY ARE UNWILLING 
AT THIS JUNCTURE TO BECOME A PARTY 
TO A CONFEDERACY WHICH MAY HERE- 
AFTER TOO FAR COMPLICATE THE IN- 
TERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
THE POLITICS OF EUROPE, and therefore, if 
such a progress is not already made in this busi- 
ness aS may render it dishonorable to recede, it is 
the desire of Congress and their instructions to 
each of the ministers of the United States at their 
respective courts in Europe that no further meas- 
ures be taken at present towards the admission of 
the United States into that confederacy.” 


47 Journals, XXI, 876. 

48 Ibidem, 877. 

49 Ibidem, XXII, 449. 

50 Ibidem, XXII, 455-456. Both proceedings also in 
Manuscript Secret Journals, Foreign Affairs, and in Secret 
Journal No. 4 and No. 

51 Journals, XXIII, 510 and 628. 

52 Tbidem, 612. 

83 Wharton, VI, 385. 

54 Journals, XXIV, 321. 

5 Wharton, VI, 718. 
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It may be said that this is the first in- 
stance when Congress adopted the doctrine 
of isolation as a definite American policy. 
From then on for many years, they were 
consistent in their views. 

On June 3, 1784, Adams, Franklin, and 
Jefferson were appointed to make supple- 
mentary treaties of commerce with France, 
the United Netherlands, and Sweden.” 
Thus since May, 1783, the reference is only 
to treaties of commerce. 

When John Adams was Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of London, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1785, he received the following 
communication from the office of Foreign 
Affairs, signed by John Jay, its secretary: 

You will so manage your conferences with the 
Minister, on the subject of commerce, as to dis- 
cover whether he is inclined to a commercial 
treaty with us, and on what terms, taking care 
not to enter into any engagements without the 
previous approbation of Congress.” 


IV 


While John Adams was the first Ameri- 
can statesman to set forth definitely the 
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need for a policy of isolation, whether 
Adams was influenced in this contention by 
his own experiences, or by his associates, 
or the growing conservative tendency of 
Congress, is difficult to prove. But it is evi- 
dent that Congress was tending toward the 
adoption of a more conservative attitude 
toward foreign policy in 1781-1782 and that 
in 1783, the American contribution to inter- 
national relations, the isolation doctrine, 
was a definite principle in our American 
foreign policy. 

It follows, therefore, that the Doctrine 
of Isolation as expressed in the Federalist 
by Hamilton and Madison in 1787, was 
not only expressed some years earlier by 
Adams, Franklin, and others, but was 
already adopted by Congress as a definite 
principle in American foreign policy in 
1783. 


56 Journals, XXVII, 530. Also in Manuscript Secret 
Journal of Foreign Affairs, No. 4 and No. 6. 
57 Confederacy Correspondence, II, 340. 





It 1s Now proposed, “to make a nation-wide 
survey of the question of American National Pol- 
icy in International Economic Relations.” The 
Commission of Inquiry on National Policy in In- 
ternational Economic Relations, as the body or- 
ganized for this purpose is known, has been 
created by the Social Science Research Council 
(1) to examine the situation in the United States 
in which principles and practices of nationalism 
and internationalism bear on national policy and 
international economic relations; (2) to canvass 
the directions and objectives of American policy, 
and their results; (3) to make a report presenting 
an analysis of the problems involved, together with 
practical recommendations, directly to the Ameri- 
can people. The Commission is as follows: Robert 
M. Hutchins, Chairman, President, University of 
Chicago; Wm. Tudor Gardiner, Vice-Chairman, 
Chairman of the Board Incorporated Investors; 
Carl L. Alsberg, Director, Stanford Food Research 
Institute; Isiah Bowman, Chairman National Re- 





search Council; Guy Stanton Ford, Dean of 
the Graduate school, University of Minnesota; 
Beardsley Ruml, Dean, Social Science Division, 
University of Chicago; Alfred H. Stone, Vice- 
President, Staple Cotton Co-operative Association. 
The Director of Research and Secretary to the 
Commission is Alvin H. Hansen. 


VoiuME three of the new Treaty Division of the 
Department of State came from the press Febru- 
ary 13. This series which is entitled “Treaties and 
Other International Acts of the United States of 
America,” will comprise in all some fifteen vol- 
umes, containing al] the treaties and other inter- 
national agreements of the United States which 
have at any time been in force. The arrange- 
ment is chronological according to the date of 
signature. Copies of the volume may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for five dollars a copy. 
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I 


IVE Hispanic American congresses, 

held at Panama in 1826, at Lima in 
1848, at Santiago de Chile in 1856, at 
Washington in 1856, and at Lima in 1864, 
constructed an inter-American political sys- 
tem the main object of which was the or- 
ganization and preservation of peace. The 
fundamental principles of this system may 
be stated as follows: 


1—Continental juridical organization 
through the codification of international 
law and the uniformity of private law. 

2—Renunciation of wars of aggression 
and conquest. 

3—A system of collective guaranty of 
territorial integrity, independence, political 
sovereignty, and national institutions; with 
the principle of non-intervention as a com- 


Derecho Internacional y Derecho Interno, en Codificacion y Unificacion, 


plementary formula to the system of guar- 
anty. 

4—Methods for the pacific settlement of 
international controversies: Conciliation; 
investigation; obligatory arbitration; col- 
lective mediation; consulation by the gov- 
ernments. 

5—A system of sanctions of international 
obligations. 

The labor which had as its aim the codi- 
fication of international law was initiated 
at the Congress of Panama in 1826 and by 
the Government of Mexico in 1830, 1833, 
and 1840; but actual work did not begin 
until the congresses of 1848, 1856, 1864, 
and the juridical congress of Montevideo of 
1889. This work was taken up and carried 
forward after 1898 by the Pan American 
Conferences. 
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The renunciation of war is one of the 
fundamental principles of international pol- 
icy in America. It was one of the stipula- 
tions of the series of treaties concluded by 
Great Colombia in 1822 and 1825. In the 
Treaty of 1824 between Great Colombia 
and the United States, the two states agreed 
not to “authorize any acts of reprisal, nor 
declare war against the other.” At the 
Congress of Panama, the renunciation of 
war was one of the bases of the treaty of 
July 15, 1826. The same solemn commit- 
ment is found in the multilateral treaties 
concluded on February 8, 1848, at Lima; 
September 15, 1856, at Santiago de Chile; 
November 9, 1856, at Washington, and 
January 23, 1864, at Lima. It is found 
again in the bilateral treaties concluded by 
Great Colombia and Peru in 1829, Mexico 
and Central America in 1832, Ecuador and 
New Granada in 1832, Ecuador and Peru- 
Bolivia in 1840, Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada in 1842, Bolivia and Peru in 1848, 
Guatemala and Honduras in 1856, New 
Granada and Ecuador in 1856, New Gra- 
nada and Peru in 1856, Ecuador and Peru 
in 1860, Nicaragua and Costa Rica in 1862, 
Bolivia and Peru in 1865, Costa Rica and 
Colombia in 1865, Nicaragua and Honduras 
in 1865, Chile and Peru in 1867, Nica- 
ragua and El Salvador in 1865, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica in 1865, Peru and Colom- 
bia in 1870, Peru and Bolivia in 1873, 
Argentina and Peru in 1874, Guatemala 
and Honduras in 1876, Paraguay and Uru- 
guay in 1883, Venezuela and El Salvador 
in 1883, Costa Rica and Nicaragua in 1884, 
Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras in 
1887, Mexico and Ecuador in 1898, Ecuador 
and Costa Rica in 1890, Mexico and El 
Salvador in 1893, Brazil and Bolivia in 
1896, Colombia and Venezuela in 1898, and 
in the Protocol of the Conference of Cara- 
cas of 1883. 

The system of guaranty was a develop- 
ment peculiar to the Hispanic American 
nations. The new nationalities which grew 
up out of the former Spanish colonies had 
a common title to the territory of which 
they became possessed. This title was the 
heritage from the colonial empire of Spain. 
When the new American states divided 
among themselves the territory of the former 
colonies, they were aware that this common 
title carried with it a common responsibility 
to preserve their territorial integrity. From 
this consciousness of their common respon- 
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sibility arose the system of collective guar- 
anty of the national territory of each one 
of the countries of the new society of Amer- 
ican nations. The same sense of continen- 
tal responsibility was felt with reference to 
their independence and the republican form 
of the institutions created by their common 
efforts. This gave rise to another system 
of collective guaranty which had for its 
purpose the protection and preservation of 
their independence and the form of the in- 
stitutions they had established.* 

A component part of the system of guar- 
anty mentioned above was the principle of 
non-intervention and the reciprocal obliga- 
ation to protect each other against the in- 
trusion of a confederate state or of a state 
foreign to the confederation in the domestic 
affairs of any Hispanic American nation.° 


II 


The American nations adopted the fol- 
lowing methods for the prevention and pa- 
cific settlement of international controver- 
sies: arbitration,* conciliation,® procedure 
of inquiry,® collective mediation,’ confer- 
ences of plenipotentiaries,* and consulta- 
tion by the governments.’ 

With the same aim in view, they estab- 
lished permanent entities to regulate inter- 
national relations and to exercise functions 
of investigation, conciliation, arbitration, 


1 Treaty of July 15, 1826 (Congress of Panama). 
Treaty of February 8, 1848 (Congress of Lima). : 
Treaty of September 15, 1856 (Congress of Santiago de 
hile). 
Treaty of November 8, 1856 (Conference of Washing- 
ton). 
Treaty of January 23, 1864 (Congress of Lima). 
2 Found in all the treaties cited in (1) above. 
3 Treaty of February 8, 1848. 
Treaty of September 15, 1856. 
Treaty of November 8, 1856. 
Treaty of January 23, 1864. 

4 Great Colombia with Peru, July 6, 1822; with Chile, 
October 21, 1822; with Chile, October 3, 1823; with 
Central America, March 15, 1825. 

Treaty of February 8, 1848: Articles 1, 9, 10, 21. 
Treaty of January 23, 1864: Articles 1, 2, 4. 

5 Treaty of July 15, 1825: Articles 16, 17, 18. 
Treaty of February 8, 1848: Articles 3, 11, 21. 

® Treaty of July 15, 1826: Article 17. 
Treaty of September 15, 1856: Article 19. 

7 Treaty of July 15, 1826: Article 18. 

Treaty of February 8, 1848: Articles 4, 10, 11. 

Treaty of September 15, 1856: Article 21. 

8 Treaty of July 15, 1826: Articles 11, 12, 13. 

Treaty of February 8, 1848: Articles 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
? 


22. 
Treaty of September 15. 1856: Articles 20, 21, 22. 
Treaty of November 8, 1856: Article 15. 
Treaty of January 23, 1864: Article 19. 
* Treaty of July 15, 1826: Article 20. 
Treaty of February 8, 1848: Articles 11, 21. 
Treaty of September 15, 1856: Article 19. 
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mediation, interpretation of treaties, and 
the application of international sanctions.*° 

Some of the sanctions devised by the 
American nations to enforce international 
obligations were negative in character, such 
as the declarations concerning non-recogni- 
tion of territorial gains made by means of 
an act of war," and the nullity of a renun- 
ciation of a recourse to arbitration made 
under the coercion of force.’ Others were 
of a positive character, such as the expul- 
sion from the confederation of any state 
guilty of violating its international obliga- 
tions,'* the suspension of diplomatic and 
economic relations,’* the expulsion of the 
nationals of a guilty state from the terri- 
tories of the other members of the con- 
federation,’® military sanctions,’* and other 
methods of compulsion which the states 
of the confederation might decide upon 
through the Congress of Plenipotentiaries 
provided for in several of the multilateral 
treaties we have mentioned.*” 


III 


The Hispanic American system of inter- 
national policy which we have described 
was transformed in 1898 into a continental 
system. Panamericanism is essentially a de- 
velopment of Hispanic Americanism. This 
new development did not change the basic 
elements nor the general tendencies of the 
international system initiated in 1826 at 
the Congress of Panama. The permanence 
of these elements, the continuity of the 
movement in the same direction, indicates 
that the system established by the Congress 
of Panama and the other Hispanic Ameri- 
can congresses up to 1889, responded not 
only to idealistic aspirations, but also to 
historical, geographic and economic real- 
ities. 

This continuity of development of the 
American system is all the more remarkable 
when contrasted with the instable and tran- 
sient systems established in other epochs 
and in other parts of the world. 

Of the five fundamental principles of the 
American system, only the principle of pos- 
itive sanctions has disappeared, and this 
principle was a vital element of the system 
only in the first stages of its development, 
that is, during the existence of the federa- 
tive idea among the Hispanic American na- 
tions. All the other principles remain, and 
they have been amplified and strengthened 
with the years. 
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The plan of juridical unity incorporated 
in the treaties signed between 1826 and 
1889 was continued and developed in inter- 
national public law by the Second, Third, 
Fifth and Sixth Pan American Conferences, 
and gradually carried forward scientifically 
by technical entities of codification, such 
as the Committee of Jurists of Rio de 
Janeiro, several special commissions, and 
the American Institute of International 
Law. The results were embodied in con- 
crete formule of international positive law 
in the treaties and conventions signed at 
the six general and the various special Pan 
American conferences. The Seventh Con- 
ference adopted recently, in December, 
1933, a resolution which establishes a 
method for the progressive codification of 
international law and provides for perma- 
nent entities to carry on the work. The 
unification of private law, began at the 
Congress of Lima in its provisions for the 
conciliation of conflicts of law through the 
codification of international private law and 
the unification of legislation, was continued 
by the Second, Third and Fifth Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences. The Sixth Conference 
adopted a code of private international law, 
and the Seventh has just established an en- 
tity for the unification of civil law. The 
work of codification now embraces prac- 
tically the entire field of inter-American 
relations. 

The renunciation of wars of aggression, 
a principle of the international policy of 
the treaties of 1826, and of the other trea- 
ties which we have cited, was confirmed by 
the declarations of April 18, 1890, and 
February 18, 1928, by the Declaration 
signed at Washington by the Representa- 
tives of 19 American states on August 3, 
1932, and by the Argentine Anti-War Pact 
of 1933. 


10 Treaty of July 15, 1826: Articles 11, 12, 13, 20. 
Treaty of February 8, 1848: Articles 3, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22 


Treaty of September 15, 1856: Articles 19, 20, 21, 22. 
Treaty of November 8, 1856: Articles 15, 16. 
Treaty of January 23, 1864: Article 10. 
11 Treaty of February 8, 1848: Article 1. 
Treaty of November 8, 1856: Article 4. 
12 Declaration of April 18, 1890 (Articles 1 and 2) of 
the First International Conference of American States. 
18 Treaty of July 15, 1826: Article 19. 
Treaty of February 8, 1848: Article 10, 
14 Treaty of February 8, 1848: Article 6. 
Treaty of January 23, 1864: Article 4. 
15 Treaty of February 8, 1848: Article 6. 
Treaty of September 15, 1856: Article 14. 
16 Treaty of February 8, 1848: Articles 2, 6, 9. 
Treaty of November 8, 1856, Article 2. 
Treaty of January 23, 1864: Articles 5, 6. 
17 Treaty of February 8, 1848: Articles 9, 10. 
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The system of the guaranty of territorial 
integrity, independence, and the democratic 
form of government contained two formu- 
lz, one positive and direct, the other nega- 
tive and indirect, which was the principle 
of non-intervention. The positive and di- 
rect formula of guaranty was an inherent 
element of the federative system, which 
was the fundamental idea of the Hispanic 
American international structure until 1864. 
When danger of reconquest and foreign 
colonization disappeared with the political 
and economic maturity of the South Amer- 
ican nations, the positive and direct formula 
of guaranty no longer responded to the 
needs of American international life, and 
there remained only the negative and indi- 
rect formula, the principle of non-interven- 
tion. From the Congress of 1848 to the 
deliberations of the Sixth Pan American 
Conference and their recent culmination in 
the declaration of the Seventh Conference 
at Montevideo, this principle has been a 
cardinal point of orientation of inter-Amer- 
ican policy. 
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IV 


The basis of the organization of peace in 
the Hispanic American system from 1826 
to 1864 remained intact in the Pan Ameri- 
can development of the system. Concilia- 
tion, arbitration, investigation, collective 
mediation, conferences of plenipotentiaries, 
consultations by the governments, all have 
been the objects of constructive efforts on 
the part of the seven Pan American Con- 
ferences. This effort reached its culmina- 
tion in the Convention on Conciliation of 
January 5, 1929, and the Additional Pro- 
tocol of December 26, 1933, signed at 
Montevideo; in the Treaty and Additional 
Protocol on Arbitration of January 5, 1929; 
in the declaration of Washington of Au- 
gust 3, 1933; in the Kellogg-Briand and 
the Argentine Anti-War pacts, and in the 
resolution of the Seventh Pan American 
Conference on mediation and the extra- 
ordinary convocation of Pan American con- 
ferences. 








The Montevideo Conference and 
Organization for Peace 


By HERBERT WRIGHT 


(Dr. Wright is Professor of International Law and Head of the Department of Politics at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.—Ep1rTor.) 


ratified after 
“peace instruments” are: 


T THIS time last year ! it was my privi- 
lege to give in these columns a summary 
of the status of conciliation and arbitration 
among the American nations at that time. 
Since then considerable progress has been 
made in this direction by the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American States 
which met at Montevideo, December 3-26, 
1933. At that conference all of the Amer- 
ican republics except Costa Rica were rep- 
resented by responsible statesmen and dip- 
lomats, ten countries showing their opinion 
of the importance of the conference by in- 
cluding the ministers for foreign affairs in 
their delegations. 

The Conference, by the way, marked a 
departure from previous American confer- 
ences in that observers from non-American 
states (Spain and Portugal) and from a 
non-American organization (the League of 
Nations) were admitted. One of the re- 
sults of the Conference was that, upon the 
proposal of Secretary of State Hull, the 
Pan American Union was directed to study 
and define a policy as regards the admis- 
sion of such observers and the question of 
cooperation of the Pan American Union 
with other international agencies. The 
Final Act of the Conference records prog- 
ress in many directions. But it is my pur- 
pose here to confine my attention to the 
progress made in the direction of agencies 
for the organization of peace. 


I 


The Conference took cognizance of the 
fact that it is fruitless to sign general arbi- 
tration, conciliation, or anti-war treaties, 
unless these treaties receive ratification by 
the signatory states. It believed that the 
existing peace instruments “would be an 
ample and sufficient guarantee” of the 
reign of peace, the progress of law and 
international justice, and the banishment 
of the use of force and violence, if duly 


1“Conciliation and Arbitration in Latin America,” in 
World Affairs, June, 1933. 
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signature. Among these 


1. Treaty for Avoiding and Preventing Conflicts 
(Gondra Treaty), signed at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1923. 

2. Kellogg-Briand General Pact for the Renun- 
ciation of War, signed at Paris, in 1928. 

3. General Convention of Inter-American Con- 
ciliation, signed at Washington, in 1929. 

4. General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, 
signed at Washington, in 1929. 

5. Anti-War Pact, initiated by Argentina and 
signed at Rio de Janerio, in 1933. 


The Conference adopted a resolution? 
inviting the countries represented at the 
Conference “which have not yet adhered to 
such peace instruments to do so” and, when 
they have done so, to— 


deposit their instruments of adherence in the man- 
ner established by the aforesaid conventions and 
pacts, viz.: The Gondra Treaty, at Santiago, 
Chile; the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, at Washington; 
the Inter-American Conciliation Convention, at 
Santiago, Chile; the Inter-American Arbitration 
Treaty, at Washington; and the Anti-War Treaty, 
at Buenos Aires. 


According to an official publication of 
the Department of State* of the United 
States— 


Those governments which have not yet ratified 
the five treaties for the promotion of peace speci- 


2This and other resolutions and conventions quoted 
here are taken from the provisional edition of the Final 
Act, published in Montevideo. 

8 Treaty Information, January 1934. The same pub- 
lication is authority for the statement that ‘Bolivia is the 
only state which has not yet completed its ratification” 
of the Gondra Treaty. 

The states which have not yet completed their adherence 
to the Kellogg-Briand Pact are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
E] Salvador, and Uruguay. 

The states which have not ratified the Inter-American 
Conciliation Convention are: Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Honduras, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The states which have not ratified the Inter-American 
Arbitration Treaty are: Argentina, Bolivia,, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and the 
United States of America. The United States Senate ad- 
vised and consented to its ratification with reservations, 
but the President has not seen fit to complete ratification. 

The Anti-War Pact was so recently (October 10, 1933) 
signed that it is possible to list here only those states which 
have signed or adhered and not those which have failed 
to ratify or complete their adherence. The states which 
have signed or adhered are: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay, and Uruguay; Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Venezuela. 
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fied in the resolution . . . indicate by their ap- 
proval of the resolution their intention to ratify. 


The significance of this action of the 
Conference was aptly pointed out by 
Secretary Hull in an address before the 
National Press Club, February 10, 1934, 
shortly after his return from Montevideo: 


The peace agencies of this hemisphere, five in 
number, hitherto inefficient because unsigned by 
some 15 governments, with the result that two 
wars had been permitted, were promptly strength- 
ened by the signatures or pledges to sign of the 
15 delinquent governments. Our peace machinery 
as thus strengthened will, according to all human 
calculations, prevent future wars in this hem- 
isphere. 


The Conference, however, was not con- 
tent with this forceful resolution. Its mem- 
bers had visualized a serious defect in the 
Gondra Treaty which had not been cor- 
rected by the Inter-American Conciliation 
Convention, namely, the fact that the Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Conciliation pro- 
vided for in those treaties is named and 
established after the controversy arises. 
To correct this defect the delegates to the 
Conference (including those of the United 
States) signed an Additional Protocol of 
the General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation, which provided for the nam- 
ing, “as soon as possible, by means of a 
bilateral agreement which shall be recorded 
in a simple exchange of notes with each of 
the other signatories,” of those members of 
the various commissions mentioned in Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Gondra Treaty and clothing 
them with permanent character. 

That this protocol and the preceding 
resolution might not become mere pious 
wishes or dead letters, the Conference 
adopted another resolution authorizing the 
Pan American Union to “send one or more 
representatives to the American countries, 
with the object of promoting the examina- 
tion, approval, ratification and deposit of 
ratifications of treaties and conventions,” 
and still another resolution authorizing the 
Pan American Union, in the interval be- 
tween conferences, first, to inquire of the 
governments “whether they are willing to 
explain the objections they may have to the 
conventions open to their signature,” and, 
secondly, to show the results of its efforts 
by a report every six months. 

“With a view of providing a method for 
the peaceful adjustment of disputes be- 
tween states where other methods are not, 
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for any reason, in effective operation,” the 
Conference resolved that— 


it shall never be deemed an unfriendly act for 
any state or states to offer good offices or media- 
tion to other states engaged in a controversy 
threatening or rupturing their peaceful relations. 


The machinery of peace can be further 
strengthened by the clarification and codifi- 
cation of international law. This codifica- 
tion, in the eyes of the Conference, “‘must 
be gradual and progressive” and “must be 
done by jurists specialized in international 
law ... with plenipotentiary powers to 
sign treaties.” The Conference therefore 
resolved to maintain and strengthen the 
International Commission of Jurisconsults, 
created by the Third Pan American Con- 
ference, by the creation of national codifi- 
cation commissions of jurists, operating 
through the respective Foreign Offices, and 
a Commission of Experts of seven members 
to organize and prepare the work for the 
International Commission of Jurists. The 
details of this proposal are very precise. 
One of the problems recommended to the 
study of the agencies of codification is the 
responsibility of the state in case of a de- 
nial of justice. 

There are many other acts of the Confer- 
ence which constitute real achievements 
and which should be of interest here, but 
limitations of space prevent more than a 
passing mention. Such are the resolutions 
establishing an Inter-American Labor Insti- 
tute at Buenos Aires, modeled somewhat on 
the International Labor Office at Geneva; 
Secretary Hull’s proposal for the reduc- 
tion of high trade barriers by bilateral 
and multilateral treaties, and conventions 
on nationality, nationality of women, extra- 
dition, political asylum, teaching history, 
and the rights and duties of nations. 


II 


But, to my mind, the most important 
project for the promotion of peace was the 
Peace Code presented by the Mexican 
Delegation. This was an attempt to 
concentrate and arrange in a single in- 
strument— 


all the provisions scattered throughout different 
treaties and other pertinent principles for the 
prevention and peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional conflicts. 





*The text of this document is in Spanish in the pro- 
visional edition of the Final Act. 
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It is no reflection on the Conference to say 
that this was too important and too far- 
reaching a project to be summarily dealt 
with in the short space of three weeks. The 
Conference therefore resolved to submit 
this Peace Code, “through the channel of 
the Pan American Union, to the considera- 
tion of the governments belonging thereto.” 
It is my purpose here to review briefly the 
salient provisions of this Peace Code. 

The Code is divided into five chapters, 
comprising 104 articles. 

Chapter I deals with general principles. 
Article 1 is an improved restatement of the 
terms of the two articles of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. It condemns wars of aggres- 
sion and provides that the settlement of 
international differences shall not be ef- 
fected except through pacific means. To 
give practical effect to this article, Article 2 
defines an aggressor state as one— 


which has first executed one of the following acts, 
whatever its purpose may be: 

a. Declare war on another state. 

b. Commence invasion with land, marine or 
aerial forces against the territory, ships or 
airplanes of another country. 

c. Commence the blockade of the coast or of 
any part of another country. 

d. Help those elements which, having been 
formed within its territory, attack another 
country, or refuse the requests of the coun- 
try attacked to take all the means necessary 
to deprive those elements of assistance and 
defense. 


No consideration of a political, military or eco- 


nomic nature can justify the aggression referred 
to in this article. 


Article 3 embodies the Drago Doctrine 
against recourse “to armed force for the 
recovery of contract debts,” eliminating the 
exception provided for in Convention II of 
the Hague Conference of 1907 on this same 
subject. 

Article 4 repeats almost verbatim the 
declaration of the American states of Au- 
gust 3, 1932, against the recognition of any 
territorial arrangement which has not been 
obtained by peaceful means. 

Article 5 provides for common action, in 
case of the violation of any of the preced- 
ing articles, “in the exercise of all the po- 
litical, juridical, or economic means author- 
ized by international law’’; but it also adds 
the Calvo Doctrine against intervention, 
whether diplomatic or armed, in any case 
except by virtue of other collective treaties 
to which the states may be signatory. 
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Chapter II deals with the bases of the 
system. Article 6 provides that, in case 
of conflict, recourse must be had to the 
Permanent Commission of Conciliation 
(such as provided for under the Gondra 
Treaty and the Inter-American Concilia- 
tion Convention, with additional improve- 
ments), to arbitration (such as provided 
for by the Hague Convention for the Pa- 
cific Settlement of International Disputes 
and the Inter-American Arbitration Treaty, 
with additional improvements), or to the 
Inter-American Court of Justice (such as 
provided for in the draft prepared by Dr. 
James Brown Scott for the American In- 
stitute of International Law). 

Limitations of space prevent even a brief 
review of Chapter III, which covers con- 
ciliation and the creation of a permanent 
commission; or Chapter IV, which deals 
with arbitration, although important ad- 
vances over existing treaties are provided 
for under both headings. 

Chapter V, dealing with the American 
Court of International Justice, would 
create a court composed of one member 
from each of the contracting parties, se- 
lected by them, including Canada. The 22 
members thus selected are to be divided by 
lot into two groups, the first constituting a 
tribunal of first instance and the second a 
tribunal of appeal. The members of the 
United States and Canada would not be 
seated on the same tribunal. Membership 
in either tribunal entails an incompatibility 
of exercising any political function, whether 
national or international, in the American 
republics. 

The court would have obligatory juris- 
diction in the following cases: 


a. The interpretation of a treaty. 

b. The existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a violation of an 
international obligation. 

c. The nature and extent of the reparation to 
be made for the violation of an international 
obligation. 

d. The interpretation of an opinion handed 
down by the tribunal. 


And the court will have cognizance of all 
disputes susceptible of judicial settlement. 

Within the limits of its jurisdiction, the 
Court would apply in the following order: 


a. International conventions, whether particu- 
lar or general, which establish rules expressly 
recognized by the parties in dispute. 

b. International custom, as demonstrated by 
general practice. 
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c. General principles of law, recognized by civ- 
ilized nations, only as a means of arriving at 
the customary rules. 


An important and novel feature of the 
plan is contained in Article 97, which pro- 
vides for the entering of an— 


appeal against the decision of the tribunal of first 
instance, based on the failure to apply or error 
in the application or interpretation of a prin- 
ciple of law. 


Provision is also made for a review of a 
decision in case of the discovery of new 
evidence when such discovery is not due to 
the negligence of the party seeking revision. 


III 


A perusal of the Code leads to the im- 
pression that nothing has been left undone 
to make it, when finally adopted, the most 
constructive step toward the maintenance 
of peace since the adoption of Convention I 
of the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 
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and 1907, and not the least of its merits is 
that it is based upon the best features of 
all existing instruments for the promotion 
of peace. It is no wonder then that Secre- 
tary Hull reports that— 

A new spirit inspired by the policy of the good 
neighbor was born at Montevideo. It was the 
spirit of the Golden Rule, which, though a very 
old and universal rule of conduct, has been too 
often neglected by nations as well as individuals. 


Or as President Roosevelt defined the pol- 
icy of the good neighbor early in his 
administration: 


The good neighbor . . . resolutely respects him- 
self and, because he does so, respects the rights 
of others. 


It is this doctrine which Secretary Hull 
says— 


bids every nation of the world take notice that 
each is secure in its frontiers, its rights and its 
honor, and that nothing will be asked of it 
which cannot be justified under the law of na- 
tions or approved by the conscience of mankind. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


“Tribunals have been erected, to which are referred for decision the multifarious 


questions arising out of commercial intercourse and maritime trade. 


Within the last 





thirty years, judgments have been pronounced by a single judge of one of these courts, 
to which Mr. Justice Story declares, that ‘in his deliberate opinion, the world is more in- 
debted for a practical exposition of the law of nations, upon the eternal principles of 
justice and reason, than to all the jurists of all former ages.’* Nations in their inter- 
course with each other, can now appeal to established authorities upon almost every 
point, which may come into dispute, which, to disregard, would be consistent neither with 
their interests nor their honor. How much has thus been achieved, to diminish the causes 
and remove the barbarities of war, it is not difficult to perceive.” 


Advocate of Peace, June, 1834. 


* Story’s Inaugural Address, p. 50. The Judge, here referred to by Mr. Story, is Lord Stowell, late Sir William Scott. 








A Reéonsideration of the Monroe 
Doctrine 


By J. FRED RIPPY 


(Dr. Rippy, Professor of History at Duke University, is well known to the readers of World 


A fairs. —Ep1Tor. ) 

O PHASE of the foreign policy of the 

United States has been discussed more 
often than the Monroe Doctrine. And no 
phase of our policy has been the subject 
of more confused thinking. The present 
writer is convinced that much of this con- 
fusion will be obviated if the fundamental 
motive back of the doctrine is kept con- 
stantly in mind. 

That fundamental motive is the desire to 
safeguard our security. In general and in 
the long perspective, the United States has 
pursued in its foreign relations the objec- 
tive of national interest. Idealistic motives 
of service to other nations may have ac- 
tuated our statesmen and diplomats on cer- 
tain occasions, but such impulses are un- 
stable and ephemeral.' National interest, 
as conceived by those who have determined 
our foreign policy, has involved the 
achievement of prestige, the gaining of ac- 
cess to foreign markets, the search for 
investment opportunities abroad, and the 
protection of the life and property of citi- 
zens of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries. But the most important considera- 
tion embraced in our national interest is 
that of security. 


I 


In its original form, the Monroe Doc- 
trine contained merely a statement of the 
types of European activity in the New 
World that were considered dangerous to 
the “peace and safety” of the United States 
—in other words, menacing to its security. 
These types of activity, as originally en- 
visaged, were three in number: (1) the 
establishment of new colonies in America, 
(2) the setting up of European protecto- 
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rates in the New World, and (3) interfer- 
ence of any sort in the internal politics of 
American states. 

From time to time, as new types of 
European activity in America have been 
conceived as threats to our security, the 
Monroe Doctrine has been expanded to 
embrace these also; and after Japan be- 
came one of the great Powers, the doctrine 
was applied to the Japanese as well as to 
the Europeans. The new types of activity 
which were considered dangerous to our 
security were as follows: (1) the transfer 
of territory in America from one European 
Power to another, (2) the transfer of ter- 
ritory, even voluntarily, from an American 
state to a European state, (3) the purchase 
or lease by European or Asiatic states of 
naval bases in America, and (4) the em- 
ployment of force by non-American Powers 
in the collection of damage or contract 
claims. The type of activity described 
under the fourth heading has not uniformly 
been considered as falling under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, but it has always aroused a 
certain amount of apprehension as being a 
potential threat to our security. 

In the Gulf and Caribbean area, where 
the security of the United States is thought 
to be most vulnerable, the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been given, in recent years, a 
preventive and rather aggressive applica- 
tion. Under the Roosevelt Corollary, 
which assumes for the United States a kind 
of trusteeship of the nations of the region, 
the danger of European or Asiatic inter- 
ference has been scented from afar, and an 
attempt has been made to remove all 


1Cf, Charles A. Beard, The Idea of National Interest 
(New York, 1934). 
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grounds or even pretexts for intervention 
on the part of any of the great Powers. In 
a word, the United States has undertaken 
to supervise the conduct of these little 
states in their relations with non-American 
Powers, and presumably has done so with 
its defense strategy always in mind. 


II 


It is possible that the government and 
people of the United States have been un- 
duly apprehensive with reference to their 
national security. It seems almost certain, 
indeed, that menaces to our security have 
been seen or alleged when no real menaces 
existed. 

One of the most engaging research prob- 
lems in our foreign relations is that of 
determining how many of the alleged 
threats against the Monroe Doctrine—and, 
hence, against our national security—have 
been real, and how many purely imaginary. 
In a recent Memorandum, J. Reuben Clark 
has listed with brief comment more than 
fifty instances of European or Asiatic ac- 
tion or alleged contemplated action “which 
might be considered or have been consid- 
ered as falling within the purview of the 
principles announced by the Monroe Doc- 
trine.”* That many of these instances 
have been trumped up or purely imaginary, 
there can be little doubt. 

Non-American Powers have rarely en- 
gaged in the types of activity designated as 
dangerous to our security even in the most 
expanded interpretations of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Thoroughly substantiated in- 
stances of the violation, or of a genuine 
intention to violate, that pronunciamento 
are by no means numerous. Evidence now 
published will justify merely the following 
meager list: (1) The seizure of a portion 
of Honduras by Great Britain; (2) pos- 
sibly (though not certainly) the seizure of 
the Falkland Islands by the same Power; 
(3) the intervention of France in Mexico; 
(4) the reoccupation of the Dominican Re- 
public by Spain, and (5) the transfer of 
the Island of St. Bartholomew from Sweden 
to France. Here we are dealing with his- 
torical fact. These occupations and acqui- 
sitions actually occurred, and they consti- 
tute four, if not five, instances of the viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. All the rest 
are in the realm of allegation, rumor, or 
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feeble intention, so far as the historian now 
knows beyond peradventure. 

Careful investigation of the archives of 
foreign offices tends to cause many of these 
alleged threats to vanish into thin air. The 
European Powers and Japan have been 
too involved in the mazes of world politics, 
too dangerously menaced by their neigh- 
bors, and too absorbed in other areas to 
undertake grand enterprises in the New 
World. It may be doubted whether even 
Germany, prior to 1916, ever seriously con- 
templated any action which would have 
violated the Monroe Doctrine.* 


III 


Why all this smoke when there has been 
so little fire? Two possible explanations 
may be offered: (1) statesmen charged 
with the grave task of safeguarding the se- 
curity of their country have been unneces- 
sarily apprehensive under the weight of 
their responsibility, or (2) they have con- 
jured up the specter of external menace in 
order to frighten their constituency into 
supporting policies aimed at other objec- 
tives than national security—economic im- 
perialism or some other form of aggran- 
dizement, for instance. Nervous statesmen 
may be appreciated, for no patriot is dis- 
posed to take chances when so vital an 
interest is at stake as the security of his 
nation; and aggressive demagogues may be 
given credit for their cleverness; but both 
groups are hardly less than a menace to 
our relations with Latin America. 

For the nations of Latin America are 
most vitally concerned in the application of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and have developed 
a very definite attitude toward it. In gen- 
eral, they approve the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Doctrine as originally pro- 
claimed—they are opposed to the expansion 
of non-American Powers into the New 
World; but they often have failed to ob- 
serve the fundamental motive back of the 
manifesto. Ardent ideajists that they were, 


2Pp. 113ff. This monograph was published by the 
Department of State in 1930 

® Professor Charles C. Tansill has shown conclusively 
(The Purchase of the Danish West Indies, Baltimore, 
1932, passim) that Germany had no designs upon the 
Danish West Indies. My investigation of the Venezue- 
lan episode of 1901-1903 has convinced me that Germany 
had no idea of seizing any part of that republic (consult 
my Latin America in World Politics, New York, 1931, 
pp. 182-199). See also the two excellent studies of Dexter 
Perkins: The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826, and The Monroe 
Doctrine, 1830-1867. The first was published at Cambridge 
in 1927; the second, Baltimore, 1933. 
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they supposed at first that its main purpose 
was the gallant defense of the Latin- 
American nations against European men- 
ace. Of course it was nothing of the sort, 
except indirectly and incidentally, as the 
security of these new states was bound up 
with the security of the United States. 
Disenchanted, they later began to regard 
the Doctrine as a garment used by the 
United States to cover aggressive designs. 
The vigorous application of the Doctrine 
after 1904, under the policy of “far-sighted 
prevention,” appeared to confirm this view. 
They often expressed the desire that the 
United States, in dealing with Latin Amer- 
ica, should abstain from engaging in those 
activities which the manifesto had warned 
Europe not to undertake; and occasionally 
the suggestion was made—no doubt with 
the hope of holding the United States in 
check—that the Doctrine be changed from 
a unilateral to a multilateral policy. 

It does not seem possible that the genu- 
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ine Monroe Doctrine—conceived as a 
statement of the types of action (by non- 
American Powers) which are deemed as 
threats to the security of the United States 
—can ever become anything else than the 
unilateral policy of the nation which has 
proclaimed it. In its legitimate form it is 
nothing but the assertion of the right of 
self defense, a right which would be as- 
serted even if the manifesto had never been 
issued. No nation can ever leave the vital 
question of security to the judgment and 
action of others. The over-cautious and 
over-zealous preventive application of the 
Doctrine, however, might very appropri- 
ately be shared with some of the more 
stable countries of Latin America. Such a 
joint application would probably soon strip 
from the manifesto most of its false and 
offensive garments.* 


*Some disposition to abandon the Roosevelt Corollary 
has been observed during the last three or four years. 





Mexico’s Industrialization Program 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


(Since his last contribution to Werld Affairs Mr. Cox has accepted a lectureship at George 


Washington University. —Ep1rTor.) 


I 


EXICO has embarked upon an indus- 
trialization program so intensely na- 
tionalistic and so frankly socialistic that 
other Latin American nations are watching 
with more than casual interest the first 
attempt by a southern republic to make 
itself virtually independent of economic 
and financial factors beyond its borders. 
A daring social experiment calling for 
the division of vast landed estates and 
eventual return of millions of acres to the 
Mexican Indians is one of the most im- 
portant objectives—an objective that may 
require many large land owners, many of 
whom are Americans, to prove title from 
the time of the Spanish conquests. 
The Six-Year Plan, as it is called, origi- 
nated with former President Calles, was 


furthered by Presidents Gil, Rubio and 
Rodriguez, and is to be nurtured by the 
next President, Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, 
National Revolutionary Party candidate. 
Leadership in that party means election. 

Actually the groundwork for Mexico's 
self-sustaining syllabus was laid during the 
Madero revolution, some 23 years ago, 
when the people, wearied by President 
Diaz’s dictatorial rule, revolted, drove him 
from the country, and placed Madero in 
the Mexican White House. Even in those 
days far-sighted leaders sought to piece 
together social, cultural, and economic 
ideas. 

Alien wealth, mainly from the United 
States and Great Britain, had provided 
certain material developments, but with 
these progressions had gone large tracts of 
agricultural lands to outsiders. In fact, the 
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Diaz régime became known as “the mother 
to foreigners and the stepmother of Mex- 
icans.” Statistics show that the Mexican 
President gave away one-third of all the 
lands to those who would survey them and, 
as a result, about 29 individuals and com- 
panies acquired around 40,000,000 acres 
of land. 

Indian villagers and tribes were deprived 
of the soil required for sustenance and were 
obliged to hire themselves out on haciendas 
where often they worked the same land 
they supposedly had owned. The Indians 
gradually sank into debt—slavery, and 
when Francisco Madero came along in 
1911 the country was ripe for revolution. 

What followed during his short rule, and 
in the administrations succeeding him, is 
not wholly important to this article. How- 
ever, it would be well to note that a ““Mex- 
ico for the Mexicans” slogan slowly took 
root and with it a determination to grant 
more favors to the rank and file, to break 
down the monopoly of foreigners and the 
Roman Catholic Church, intensively to 
further education, and to get tillable lands 
back into the hands of the Mexican people. 
An idea that once appeared to be an im- 
possibility took shape, and today Mexico is 
ready to step out along a highway bor- 
dered by economic, social, and cultural 
potentialities. 

Persons who have studied the Mexican 
national development plan term it half way 
between Russian radicalism and the Roose- 
velt revolution. It was drafted by a com- 
mittee of financial and commercial experts 
and declares for industrial independence, 
government supervision of economic and 
social activities, and believes in the general 
codrdination of all Mexican enterprises. 
The Government admits that the program 
is socialistic, and that it is a coherent, or- 
ganized, articulate expression of the con- 
structive phase of the Madero revolution. 

Mexico has torn a leaf from Soviet 
Russia’s ideals and a powerful party organ- 
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ization has resulted. Basically, the Gov- 
ernment’s idea is to make the republic 
economically independent. Mexican lead- 
ers believe that this can be achieved, for 
the nation possesses wide natural resources 
and a store of human energy capable of 
exploiting wealth once the energies have 
been properly codrdinated. 


II 


Briefly outlined, the Six-Year Plan 
proposes: 


1. New agricultural organization and 
promotion wherein work will be furthered 
by modern technical improvements, crop 
rotation, seed selection, machinery, and 
fertilizers, as well as the best possible use 
of soil products. Agricultural codperative 
societies are to be organized and experi- 
mental stations and laboratories will be 
established. Agricultural credit is to re- 
ceive careful attention. 


2. Irrigation, essential to agriculture, 
will be developed. Ten irrigation systems 
are to be added to the three already in use. 


3. The breeding of livestock will be fur- 
thered, since all Mexican lands are not 
suited for agricultural purposes. Facilities 
for the development of stock farming will 
be promoted through general propaganda 
and by stock shows and conferences period- 
ically held throughout the various Mexican 
states. 


4. Forestry is to come under attentive 
supervision. The policy adopted will be 
that of conservation and restoration. Codp- 
erative societies for timber production will 
be organized among the owners of various 
forests. A national forest nursery will be 
established. 


5. The workman and peasant factor of 
Mexican society will be studied. Cultural 
and economic improvements will be sought. 
The Government proposes to follow a syn- 
dicalistic program promoting and stimu- 
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lating the organization of workers by all 
possible means without any limits other 
than those fixed by law. Employers’ or- 
ganizations are not to be overlooked. Ef- 
forts will be made toward collective bar- 
gaining between laborers and industrialists. 


6. In commerce the Government will 
bring together all private and collective 
interests, limiting the freedom of competi- 
tion. An organization is to be formed, 
either as a Government agency or in con- 
nection with private interests, to guide and 
balance export and import trade. The for- 
mulation of commercial treaties with for- 
eign nations is to be favored. 


7. Road construction will be pushed. 
Two trunk lines will be constructed—one 
from Laredo, on the Texas border, to Aca- 
pulco on the Pacific coast; the other from 
the State of Sonora on the American border 
to the State of Chiapas on the Guatemalan 
border. 


8. Immigration is to be limited. The 
Government will accept aliens who can be 
easily assimilated, preferably of a Latin 
cultural background; farmers having a cer- 
tain degree of education, and technicians 
who can help develop national industries. 
All admissions will be provisional while 
the desirability of the alien is being 
determined. 


9. National economic unity will be fa- 
vored by means of codperation among 
various authorities and the elimination of 
internal tax barriers. The ground to be 
covered by federal, state, and municipal 
taxes has been clearly outlined in the Na- 
tional Constitution. Direci taxes will pre- 
dominate. Heavier taxes will be levied on 
income received from capital alone, rather 
than from capital and labor. Sales taxes 
are to disappear. 


10. The monetary and credit policy of 
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the Government has not been determined 
because of the prevailing international 
monetary situation. However, the Bank of 
Mexico will remain entirely removed from 
politics, will be empowered to purchase and 
sell securities, and will increase its gold 
reserves. Efforts will be made to perfect 
the organization of agricultural credit 
through the National Agricultural Credit 
Bank. The organization of the Peoples 
Credit Bank will be completed. Steps will 
be taken for the formation of a national 
insurance system. 


11. Public health and education are to 
receive special attention. 3.4 per cent of 
the total federal expenditures will be de- 
voted during 1934 to public health. This 
amount is considerably larger than the 1.93 
per cent paid out during 1926. Expendi- 
tures will be gradually increased until they 
reach 5.5 per cent in 1939. Education will 
be greatly stimulated by the building of 
1,000 rural schools during 1934, 2,000 in 
each of the next four years, and 3,000 dur- 
ing 1939. Education will receive at least 
15 per cent of the total federal expendi- 
tures, and the amount will be gradually 
increased until it reaches 20 per cent dur- 
ing 1939. 


III 


The Mexican Government in putting 
forth such an extensive program has taken 
on a heavy responsibility. It declares that 
the purchasing power of the people must be 
increased to sell national products mainly 
in a domestic market. And it declares that 
while it acknowledges the duty of codperat- 
ing economically with other countries it has 
been compelled to adopt a policy of indus- 
trial and commercial organization leading 
to economic autonomy. 

Time, and time alone, will determine 
whether control and supervision of all busi- 
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ness and a curb on private profit will be a 
benefit to the Mexican people. Today, the 
Government explains that “the country 
will be impelled toward socialism and the 
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changing of capitalistic methods without 
violent transformations.” 

Six years seem a short period for such 
drastic alterations. 





The Convention on the Teaching of 
History Signed at the Seventh 
Pan American Conference 


(Dr. d’Ega, a Portuguese by birth, has lived in Brazil where he was a YMCA secretary at Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. He is now working at George Washington University.—Epitor.) 


By RAUL D’ECA 


MONG the conventions signed last De- 
cember at Montevideo there is one 
about which very little has been written 
and which nevertheless has considerable 
interest to all those who are endeavoring to 
bring about a “new deal” in international 
relations through the change of emotional 
attitudes of people. It is the one provid- 
ing for the periodical revision of school 
textbooks and creating an Institute for the 
Teaching of History at Buenos Aires. This 
convention, in substance, is the same (ex- 
cepting the added provision creating the 
Buenos Aires Institute) that was signed 
two months before at Rio de Janeiro, with 
the Anti-War Pact and a number of other 
agreements, by the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Brazil and Argentine during the 
visit of General Justo, the President of 
Argentine, to Brazil. Both conventions 
bring to fruition, at least in regard to the 
republics of America, the hopes of many 
seekers of peace who have for long years 
felt the need of governmental action on this 
matter. 


I 


This sentiment has taken a long time to 
crystallize. 

Several years before the World War, in 
fact in 1906, the American Peace Society 
at its annual meeting appointed a com- 
mittee “to ascertain and report upon the 
instruction given in history in the public 
schools of the United States with special 
reference to war, battles, and militarism.” 


In other countries there was felt a similar 
need to revise the history texts used in the 
schools, but this movement was completely 
submerged by the deluge of the Great 
War and almost wiped out by the scientifi- 
cally planned and carried out militaristic 
propaganda. 

Immediately after the war and amidst 
the wreck of a shattered world, new efforts 
were made to minimize as much as possible 
the prejudices and hatreds which in such a 
large proportion enter into all international 
conflicts and which linger, embittering the 
international atmosphere, for so long a time 
thereafter. 

The League of Nations, even before the 
establishment of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation, re- 
ceived proposals on this matter. Thus, in 
September of 1920, the Japanese Associa- 
tion of Members of the Teaching Profes- 
sion requested the League to organize an 
International Council of Education to 
undertake critical examination of school 
texts. This request was renewed the fol- 
lowing year, and after its establishment the 
International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation gave the greatest attention to 
the idea, but no working plan was agreed 
upon until 1925, when the so-called Casares 
proposal, introduced by the distinguished 
Spanish lexicographer, Don Julio Casares, 
was adopted by the committee, and en- 
dorsed both by the Council and the As- 
sembly of the League. This proposal pro- 
vided that whenever a textbook used in the 
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schools of any country, member of the 
League, was considered to contain offensive 
or incorrect statements about another coun- 
try, the National Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the latter country might re- 
quest the similar committee of the offend- 
ing country to try to modify or obliterate 
such statements, suggesting at the same 
time what it considered a fair statement of 
the facts. Requests on moral, political, or 
religious questions were forbidden and the 
requested National Committee was to be 
the final judge on the propriety of the re- 
quest and was to endeavor to attend to it 
if deemed proper. 

The Casares resolution resulted in three 
such requests, two against textbooks used 
in French schools, by the Hungarian and 
Spanish committees, and one against text- 
books used in Belgium, by the German 
committee. The three requests seemed to 
have had some good effect, but, unfortu- 
nately, the offenses against international 
good manners were so numerous that little 
effort was ever made to use the mechanism 
provided by the Casares resolution of 1925. 

In 1930 the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation created a sub-committee to 
investigate the matter once more and to 
report on it. The report, presented in 
1931, was submitted to a Special Commit- 
tee of Experts, which met in February of 
1932 and recommended, as an amendment 
to the Casares resolution of 1925, that a 
new procedure for the National Com- 
mittees be adopted, that a technical study 
of the psychological effects of school texts 
on the mind of children be undertaken, and 
that a collection of school texts most used 
in the different countries be made. 


II 


Meanwhile, prior to the meeting of the 
Conference for the Reduction and Limita- 
tion of Armaments, in September of 1931, 
the Polish Government sent the now cele- 
brated memorandum to all members of the 
forthcoming Conference emphasizing that 
material disarmament must go hand in 
hand with moral disarmament. The memo- 
randum declared that— 


“« _..school-books, particularly those dealing with 
history, geography, etc., would also have to be 
examined. . . . An international convention bind- 
ing the governments to take certain measures for 
eliminating from school instruction the elements 
of hatred, and inculcating in young people’s minds 
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the dominating ideas of the League of Nations, 
would be the most effectual way of making real 
progress towards educating young people in the 
spirit of international solidarity. ... ” 


Following the opening session of the Dis- 
armament Conference, the Polish delega- 
tion handed in a new memorandum, em- 
phasizing that— 


“ |. . the whole effort to organize an international 
community would be in vain if the young were 
not taught to look towards peace as the supreme 
good.” 


The Polish delegation followed with a 
Draft Convention whereby the contracting 
parties undertook to carry into effect, 
within a certain period, the teaching re- 
forms necessary in order to enforce (1) the 
prohibition in state and private schools of 
any activities of teaching staffs or pupils 
intended to arouse hatred of foreigners or 
to disturb good relations between peoples, 
and (2) the revision of school textbooks 
with a view to eliminating all passages con- 
ceived in a spirit of hatred or contempt of 
a foreign people. 

The Disarmament Conference appointed 
a Committee for Moral Disarmament and 
entrusted to it the study of the Polish pro- 
posals. The committee went to work and, 
after much discussion, a number of sugges- 
tions were sent to a drafting committee 
which until recently had not yet met. 


III 


In Latin America the movement for the 
revision of school texts to promote interna- 
tional friendship found at once many de- 
cided friends. Already the Hispanic Amer- 
ican Congress of History and Geography, 
held at Seville in 1921, had adopted a reso- 
lution approving, adopting, and placing 
under its high authority the movement to 
make teaching of history a decisive means 
to promote spiritual union of the Spanish 
American race and inviting the govern- 
ments of all Spanish American nations 
especially to include courses of history of 
Spain in the educational curricula of their 
public schools, with sincere, loyal, and true 
texts. 

Several inter-American conferences and 
congresses endorsed likewise the idea. 
Among these, one of the most important 
and influential in this regard, was the Con- 
gress on National History which convened 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1928, to com- 
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memorate the signature, in 1828, of the 
Preliminary Convention of Peace between 
Uruguay, Argentine, and Brazil. 

Dr. José Salgado, president of the Uru- 
guayan National Council on History, under 
whose auspices the Congress was held, sub- 
mitted a resolution to the effect that— 


“ _.. the Congress should not take into consid- 
eration any papers containing observations offen- 
sive to any of the American nations.” 


Another resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress and submitted by Don Enrique Rog- 
berg Balfarda, another distinguished Uru- 
guayan scholar, advocated the deletion 
from the textbooks of any statements or 
allusions which might endanger interna- 
tional fraternity. The committee ap- 
pointed to report on the proposal submitted 
a resolution which was also approved by 
the Congress, recommending to the gov- 
ernments of the participating nations the 
desirability of striking out of the history 
texts used in their schools any statements 
which might wound the respective suscepti- 
bilities. Later the National Council on 
Elementary and Secondary Education of 
Uruguay adopted the recommendations of 
the report, and a committee was appointed 
to revise— 


“ . . the textbooks then in use and, while re- 
specting historical accuracy, to draw the atten- 
tion to expressions or comments derogatory to 
the good name of the countries historically con- 
nected with Uruguay and to suggest methods of 
carrying out this reform with a view to inter- 
national reciprocity.” 


Thus the Uruguayan Government led 
the way and showed its determination to 
give concrete form to its good intentions on 
this matter and in a letter to the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1930, in connection with the sur- 
vey made by the International Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation, informed that 
the Uruguayan school texts of history were 
then being revised in the spirit of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Congress on National 
History held at Montevideo in 1928. 

Later on, at the University Congress, 
which met at Montevideo, on March 14-19, 
1931, a resolution was passed which at- 
tempted to state the purposes and means of 
this movement. The resolution declared 
that the teaching of history, whether in the 
elementary or secondary schools, or in the 
universities, should be inspired by the ideal 
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of international solidarity, and conse- 
quently the teachers of the subject must 
adjust themselves to this principle and 
textbooks and programs must not contain 
statements indicating unfriendly national 
attitudes. 

The Congress further recommended that 
the teaching of history should proceed 
along the following basis: (1) suppression 
of statements likely to wound the sensi- 
bilities of any country; (2) explanation, 
from an objective, scientific point of view, 
of facts relating to military engagements 
between two or more countries; (3) due 
emphasis on events that may contribute to 
international harmony or constitute mile- 
stones in the advancement of culture; 
(4) special attention to the matter of in- 
stilling into the youth a historical sense 
which does not overestimate the importance 
of newspaper accounts of events that may 
disturb international friendship, particu- 
larly those of a military character. 

In the Argentine the same sentiment was 
voiced by many intellectual leaders of the 
country. Dr. Rodolfo M. Luque, in a lec- 
ture on “Why are not the relations more 
cordial between the countries of America?” 
at the Popular Lecture Institute, of Buenos 
Aires, delivered on June 15, 1929, under 
the auspices of the great newspaper La 
Prensa, attributed that lack of cordiality to 
incorrect and highly critical statements 
which are found in national histories of the 
different countries about other countries, 
and which produce in the minds of children 
an indelible prejudice against certain for- 
eign peoples. 

He then went on to say that according 
to all information he had been able to 
gather from the perusal of textbooks and in 
conversations with visitors to the United 
States, in the primary and secondary 
schools of this country, mention was not 
even made of the existence of the South 
American nations. The harm that is done 
to inter-American cordiality by this type of 
historical instruction is not, he added, in 
any way lessened by the very ceremonious 
speeches exchanged between diplomats in 
presenting their credentials and by govern- 
mental officials in receiving them. Such 
commonly used expressions as “sister coun- 
tries,” “friendly nations,” “kindred senti- 
ments,” “common glories,” etc., must 
sound hollow to the man on the street. 
Yet it is evident that this time the truth of 
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the matter is found in the ceremonious 
speeches and not in the school texts. 


“For this reason,” he went on to say, “I believe 
that the lack of cordiality in inter-American rela- 
tions is due to the fact that the educational offi- 
cials in the countries of Latin origin are not 
careful to correct abuses caused by over-zealous 
patriotism in the teaching of national history.” 


This same sentiment was voiced in one 
form or another at the Congress of History 
of Buenos Aires (1929), at the Congress of 
History of Bogota (1930), and at the Sec- 
ond National History Congress of Rio de 
Janeiro (1931). 


In Mexico, Professor Gildardo F. Avilez, 
president of the National School Teachers’ 
League, expressed the same idea in an ap- 
peal issued early in 1932, to the teachers of 
Mexico, asking that the Mexican histories 
be rewritten in order that school children 
in the republic may be provided with text- 
books that shall not serve as— 


“ | .. sources of rancors, hatreds, and desires for 
vengeance, either between Mexicans and Mexi- 
cans or Mexicans and foreigners.” 


He also declared that— 


“Unfortunately, the majority of our historians, 
who are more passionate than serene, instead of 
writing along broad, impartial lines, have com- 
mitted the grave error of concentrating upon 
events that not only are of little interest, but 
that, in the way they are presented, are con- 
stant renovators of hate. While the historians 
may believe that this is a patriotic duty, the ef- 
fect is that they continue to feed hatreds, not 
only towards the nationals of other countries 
which figure in Mexican history, but, what is more 
distressing, also among us Mexicans.” 


IV 


Time seemed, therefore, opportune for 
the crystallization of this sentiment 
through official action, in international 
agreements which might bind the nations 
of America to take adequate measures to 
do away with the evils above indicated. 
First at Rio de Janeiro, by Argentina and 
Brazil, and later at Montevideo, by all the 
nations represented at the Seventh Pan 
American Conference, with the exception, 
for constitutional reasons, of the United 
States, there were signed agreements which 
embodied the resolutions of the several His- 
tory Congresses referred to above. 
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Although the subject was not on the 
agenda of the Conference, the Uruguayan 
delegation submitted a resolution proposing 
that the Conference adopt the principles 
of the Convention signed in October at Rio 
de Janeiro by the governments of Brazil 
and Argentina. A draft convention was 
then prepared and signed on December 26. 

In this convention the High Contracting 
Parties agreed: (1) to revise school text- 
books with the object of eliminating what- 
ever might tend to arouse in the mind of 
youth aversion to any American country; 
(2) to review periodically the textbooks of 
the several subjects taught in their schools 
in order to harmonize them with the most 
recent statistical and general information 
available respecting the wealth and produc- 
tive capacity of the American republics; 
(3) to create an Institute for the Teaching 
of History of the American Republics, to 
be established in Buenos Aires, with the re- 
sponsibility for the codrdination and inter- 
American realization of the above purposes, 
recommending that each American republic 
foster the teaching of the history of the 
others; that greater attention be given to 
the history of Spain, Portugal, Great Brit- 
ain, and France; that the nations endeavor 
to prevent the inclusion, in educational pro- 
grams and texts of history, of unfriendly 
references to other countries; that the 
bellicose emphasis be lessened and the uni- 
versal development of civilization be urged 
in textbooks; that annoying comparisons 
between national and foreign historical 
characters be deleted from textbooks; that 
the narration of victories over other na- 
tions shall not be used to belittle the de- 
feated countries; that facts in the narra- 
tive of wars and battles of adverse results 
be not appraised with hatred or distorted, 
and that emphasis be placed upon what- 
ever may contribute constructively to un- 
derstanding and codperation among the 
American nations. 


V 


In conclusion, it may be added that what 
the League of Nations has not been able 
to do yet for the world at large, the nations 
of America have done already in this hem- 
isphere. 

The Convention, once ratified, will de- 
pend in great measure for its enforcement, 
as it is evident, on the labors of the Buenos 
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Aires Institute and until this Institute is 
created not much action is to be expected 
in regard to the matter. In the Latin- 
American countries the respective govern- 
ments may, however, influence very de- 
cisively the selection of textbooks for their 
schools, since public education is controlled 
directly or indirectly by the national gov- 
ernments. 

Whatever doubts some may have as to 
feasibility of always or ever teaching his- 
tory in a manner which will not hurt the 
national susceptibilities of other peoples, 
the present author prefers to adopt the 
opinion of the great Argentinian poet, Leo- 
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poldo Lugones, who, as member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations, in a 
speech to the committee, on July 29, 1924, 
advocating a general reform of education, 
declared that the purely narrative history 
of each country and individual continent 
should be transformed into the history of 
civilization; and since civilization is, above 
all, a question of communications and 
peace, that it is possibie to study, in this 
way, the various historical phenomena uni- 
fied in the conception of a single effort with 
a view to increasing the welfare of the 
human race. 

















Cuba Libre—Text of New Treaty 


_ text of the new treaty between Cuba 
and the United States, signed at the State 
Department, Washington, D. C., May 29, 1934, 
follows: 

The United States of America and the Republic 
of Cuba, being animated by the desire to fortify 
the relations of friendship between the two coun- 
tries, and to modify, with this purpose, the rela- 
tions established between them by the Treaty of 
Relations signed at Havana, May 22, 1903, have 
appointed, with this intention, as their plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, and Mr. Sumner Welles, 
Assistant Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, and the 

Provisional President of the Republic of Cuba; 
Sefior Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterling, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba to the United States of Amenica; 

Who, after having communicated to each other 
their full powers, which were found to be in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 


Treaty of 1903 Abrogated 


Article I. The Treaty of Relations which was 
concluded between the two contracting parties on 
May 22, 1903, shall cease to be in force, and is 





abrogated, from the date on which the present 
treaty goes into effect. 

Article II. All the acts affected in Cuba by the 
United States of America during its military occu- 
pation of the island, up to May 20,1902, the date 
on which the Republic of Cuba was established, 
have been ratified and held as valid; and all 
rights legally acquired by virtue of those acts shall 
be maintained and protected. 


Guantanamo Lease Retained 


Article III. Until the two contracting parties 
agree to the modification or abrogation of the 
stipulations of the agreement in regard to the lease 
to the United States of America of lands in Cuba 
for coaling and naval stations signed by the 
President of the Republic of Cuba on February 
16, 1903, and by the President of the United States 
on the 23rd day of the same month and year, the 
stipulations of that agreement with regard to the 
naval station of Guantanamo shall continue in 
effect. The supplementary agreement in regard to 
naval or coaling stations signed between the two 
governments on July 2, 1903, shall continue in 
effect in the same form and on the same condi- 
tions with respect to the naval station at Guan- 
tanamo. So long as the United States shall not 
abandon the said naval station at Guantanamo or 
the two governments shall not agree to a modifi- 
cation of its present limits, the station shall con- 
tinue to have the territorial area that it now has, 
with the limits that it has on the date of the sig- 
nature of the present treaty. 
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Right to Halt Communication 


Article IV. If at any time in the future a 
situation should arise that appears to point to an 
outbreak of contagious disease in the territory of 
either of the contracting parties, either of the two 
governments shall, for its own protection, and 
without its act being considered unfriendly, exer- 
cise freely and at its discretion the right to sus- 
pend communications between those of its ports 
that it may designate and all or part of the terri- 
tory of the other party, and for the period that it 
may consider to be advisable. 

Article V. The present treaty shall be ratified 
by the contracting parties in accordance with 
their respective constitutional methods; and shall 
go into effect on the date of the exchange of their 
ratifications, which shall take place in the city of 
Washington as soon as possible. 





Notes in Brief | 

















GEorGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, situated in 
the City of Washington, has because of its loca- 
tion unusual advantages for the study of inter- 
American relations. In its lately organized Center 
of Inter-American Studies it offers courses in the 
Pan American field in the departments of Botany, 
Geology, Zoélogy, Medicine, Hygiene, Economics, 
Education, Law, History, and, of course, Spanish. 
It also offers this summer, from July 2 to August 
10, a Seminar Conference on Hispanic-American 
Affairs. 


An Anglo-Uruguayan Cultural Institute has 
lately been opened in Montevideo by the Minister 
of Education and the British Minister to Uruguay. 
The object is to teach the English language and 
interest Uruguayans in British culture. There 
will be classes, lectures, and a reading room 
well stocked with British books, reviews, and 
periodicals. 


Tue President of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Professor Raymond Leslie Buell, has been 
asked by the President of Cuba to organize a 
committee of experts to study Cuban conditions 
with a view to suggesting a plan for economic 
reconstruction for the island. 


THE program has just been issued by the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
for the ninth seminar in Mexico, July 10-30, this 
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summer. Both Americans and Mexicans are listed 
in the faculty. The committee will choose among 
applicants for membership in the seminar “those 
equipped to carry the leaven of the seminar into 
substantial sections of American public opinion.” 


Ir was reported this spring that some fifty 
aviators had gone from the United States to enter 
the military service of Colombia. A State De- 
partment release, however, asserts that the Colom- 
bian government has engaged the Americans as 
instructors only, and in case of war they will be 
automatically released from contract. In this 
connection the Department expressed its disap- 
proval of American citizens taking service in the 
armed forces of any other government. 


Peru and Colombia have settled by amicable 
means their dispute of long standing over the 
ownership of Leticia. Officials of the two govern- 
ments signed the protocol settling the affair in a 
diplomatic ceremony at Rio de Janeiro on May 
24th. 


ALL of the twenty-one American republics, ex- 
cept Peru but including the United States, have 
now signed the anti-war pact. The last dozen 
Signatures were affixed in an impressive diplo- 
matic ceremony in Buenos Aires, April 27. 


WirTH the adoption of a new constitution, in 
April, Uruguay entered upon its “Third Repub- 
lic.’ The document involves much advanced 
social Jegislation. Both men and women not only 
may but must vote or be fined. Aliens may be 
naturalized without losing their original citizen- 
ship. The idea of arbitration, always popular 
in Uruguay, is now made an obligatory part of 
all new treaties. 


THE Mexican Government, which in December, 
1932, announced its intention of withdrawing 
from the League for economic reasons, has offi- 
cially informed the Secretary-General of its de- 
cision to cancel the notice and remain a member 
of the League. This decision is in conformity 
with a promise made by Mexico in 1932 that she 
would withdraw her resignation in the event of 
an improvement in her finances. 


PaNnaMA demands of the United States that 
Washington pay the $250,000 annual canal subsidy 
in gold, as promised in the treaty, and not in 
American currency of the present depreciated 
value. 


Trarric through the Panama Canal is reported 
the heaviest since 1929. Tolls were the largest 
since October, 1930. 
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ConpiTIons in Central America and the Carib- 
bean republics are reported far more propitious 
for a general recovery than at any time during 
the last two decades. Non-interference by Wash- 
ington and offers of American assistance are cited 
as causes. 


Et SALVADOREAN women have decided to de- 
mand equal rights with men. The present Salva- 
dorean Congress will be asked to amend the 
Constitution. 


Tue Pan American Union at Washington has 
set in motion resolutions adopted at the December 
conference, to convene an inter-American congress 
on housing at Buenos Aires, an inter-American 
aviation commission at Panama City, and an 
inter-American congress on rural life at Mexico 
City. 


Cusa has negotiated a $3,500,000 credit with 
the United States treasury for the purchase of 
silver to be minted at Philadelphia into Cuban 
pesos. Cuban profits from the transaction will 
amount to $6,500,000. The pesos will be used 
for a public works program, payment of gov- 
ernmental salaries now in arrears, and for food 
for the destitute. 


Tue silver agreement entered into at the Lon- 
don Monetary and Economic Conference last 
summer has been ratified by all the eight countries 
concerned. Under the agreement China, India, 
and Spain accept restrictions upon their disposi- 
tion of silver, and Australia, Canada, Mexico, 
Peru, and the United States, chief silver-producing 
countries, bind themselves to buy or withdraw 
from the market 35,000,000 fine ounces of silver 
for each calendar year from 1934 to 1938. 


“From Bleak House to Great Expectations” is 
the heading given by the London Times to an 
article on the British budget: “According to an 
announcement Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, made to the House of Commons, 
April 17, there is to be a 10 per cent reduction in 
the heavy British income tax, full restoration of 
unemployment insurance benefits to the old level, 
and restoration of half of the pay cuts for gov- 
ernment employes made in 1931. The new budget 
totals 706,520,000 pounds.” 


Forty-ONE states, at the close of 1933, had 
bound themselves by article thirty-six of the 
Protocol of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which provides for compulsory arbitra- 
tion. There were in certain cases reservations, and 
in some, time limits. During the year fifteen new 
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bilateral treaties, providing for peaceful settlement 
of disputes, were registered with the League. 


Twenty British boys from twelve different 
schools in England were this spring taken on a 
two months’ tour through India. It was an edu- 
cational tour, sponsored by the Schools Empire 
Tours Committee, and the boys were in charge 
of a Master from Rugby. 


Tue Academy of International Law will hold 
its twelfth session at The Hague, July 2 to Au- 
gust 24 this year, carrying on its quiet laying of 
the legal foundation for a better world order. 


A THREE-YEAR agreement, which, says Mr. 
Kawakami, of Japan, may well become a model 
for similar pacts between other nations, was 
reached January 8, 1934, between Japan and the 
British and Indian governments. Upon the prin- 
ciple of “live and let live,” India is to buy from 
Japan cotton fabrics not to exceed 400 millions 
square yards a year; Japan is to buy one and a 
half million bales of Indian cotton, which is less 
than the purchases for 1932. India is to levy a 
fifty per cent duty on Japanese cotton goods, 
while duty on British goods remains at twenty- 
five per cent. 


Tue latest casualty in the ranks of the German 
Press is the Deutsche Tageszeitung, which ceased 
publication on May 1 after a lifetime of some 
forty years. It was formerly influential as the 
mouthpiece of the Land Union and of the Con- 
servative landowning classes generally. It now 
shares the fate of the Vossische Zeitung, the 
Borsen Zeitung, and many provincial newspapers 
—to say nothing of the entire Socialist press— 
which found themselves unable to sustain exist- 
ence under the rigorous press control of the Na- 
tional-Socialist state. The result has been a greatly 
increased demand for foreign newspapers. 


AvIATION in Germany is henceforth to be car- 
ried on not by the states that still remain in the 
Reich, but by a central aviation administration 
under General Goering. Air offices will be opened 
in sixteen German cities. Air police will be inde- 
pendent of other forces. The Kiel office will su- 
pervise sea-plane traffic in coastal waters. 


A CERTAIN grim humor lurks under the state- 
ment that the city fathers of Cologne have 
ordered the Wahner Moor to be closed for the 
next thirty years. It seems that a quantity of 
irritant Blue Cross gas remained after the close 
of the war in Cologne factories. Its disposal has 
been a problem. Burning it caused damage to 
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vegetation. Buried three feet deep near the 
factories, residents feared that in the sandy soil 
the sub-soil waters would be contaminated. Sink- 
ing the gas at sea was abandoned because of the 
danger of carrying it down the Rhine. Attempts 
to neutralize it had to be abandoned. Finally it 
has been buried twenty feet deep in a coffin of 
clay smeared with tar on the city’s largest open 
space and the moor declared closed till 1964. 
What will happen then is not divulged. 


Paris, hospitable hostess of emigrés, is now har- 
boring some six or seven thousand fleeing Germans. 
Les Bastions, gray stone barracks on the outskirts 
of the city, has been loaned by the government 
to house some of the refugees. Approximately 
36,000 Germans are now in France. It is hoped 
by peace lovers that contacts resulting from this 
friendly service will act as a leaven in future 
relations between those involved. 


Tue rich Saar valley will decide by popular 
vote next year whether it will be French, German, 
or remain under the administration of the League 
of Nations. Feeling there is very acute, therefore 
the committee appointed to secure a fair plebi- 
scite is most important. The committee, as an- 
nounced by the League, is as follows: Professor 
Bindo Galli, a prominent jurist of Italy; Justice 
L. A. Nypel, of the Netherlands, and Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh, of America, whose monograph on 
Plebiscites, published fourteen years ago, still 
stands as authoritative. She added practical ex- 
perience to theoretical knowledge when she served 
as expert adviser to the Peruvian government in 
the vexed Tacna-Arica plebiscite. 


THE economic council of the Little En- 
tente met at Bucharest, April 30, for the first 
meeting of the body’s second session. The main 
objects of the Council are to increase trade, espe- 
cially by removal of trade restrictions and a sys- 
tematic collaboration of the industries in the three 
countries and their improved communication by 
air, land, and water. 


Russia has renewed her non-aggression pacts 
with the Baltic states. She now has such agree- 
ments with twelve nations, the most recent being 
that with Italy. The definition of “aggressor” 
accepted by the disarmament conference is that 
accepted in these pacts. It refers to any state 
which declares war against another, invades 
another’s territory without declaration of war, 
bombards its territory, lands military forces with- 
out its consent, or establishes a naval blockade. 
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Book Reviews 


TESTAMENT OF YouTH, by Vera Brittain. Pp. 661. 
Macmillan, New York, 1934. Price, $2.50. 


Not to be classified as fiction because it is a 
biographical record of events between 1900 and 
1925, this book still might well be grouped with 
the season’s best novels. It shows creative power, 
has poignant character interest, and is a vivid 
picture of an epoch. It is, indeed, head and 
shoulders above most of the biographies of the 
war period that have poured from the presses 
since 1918. 

Without definitely indicting a civilization, Miss 
Brittain shows the background of the many British 
middle-class youth who were plunged into the 
grievous experiences of the World War. The 
groups in which she moved are well delineated 
Through the war and the difficult beginnings of 
reconstruction the story moves. She records her 
personal impressions of the shattering changes 
that smote her world. Perhaps this is the real 
kernel of the book’s superiority, in that it traces 
sincerely and with balance the mental and spiritual 
essence of the war experience. One feels, there- 
fore, that it is a story which is universal and 
timeless. It is the journey of the soul through 
some joy and much hideous and unnecessary 
travail, but pre-eminently the authentic record of 
a gallant spirit in a crumbling world. 


Tue ABC or tHe NRA. An analysis for the gen- 
eral reader. Pp. 185. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, 1934. Price, $1.50. 


Charles L. Dearing, Paul T. Homan, Lewis L. 
Lorwin, and Leverett S. Lyon, of the Institution, 
collaborated in the production of this study. It 
is a general introductory statement dealing with 
the national industrial recovery act of June 16, 
1933, and the recovery administration, so closely 
touching all Americans. The authors realize that 
it is yet too early to appraise the results of that 
program. Since much popular confusion exists 
as to the meaning and operation of the recovery 
act, a book brief and simple as this will be greatly 
appreciated. 

The first half of the volume is concerned with 
the background and provisions of the act, together 
with its legal and economic implications. There 
are chapters on the administration organization 
and the codes, their making and enforcement. The 
second half of the book contains documents. These 
are the President’s message, May 17, asking for 
legislation, the act itself, and various statements 
of policy, together with four sample codes. For 
the busy man this book will do yeoman’s service 
in the way of explanation. 


AMERICA Must Cuoose, by Henry A. Wallace. 
Pp. 33. Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
and World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1934. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents. 


A basic and vital decision, says Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, is squarely up to the Ameri- 
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can people. Shall we be economically nationalist 
and self-contained or economically internationalist 
and purchase from as well as sell to other coun- 
tries? Or may we perhaps choose a middle course ? 
But a middle course should not itself be aimless 
drifting, as it so easily might become. It should 
be, says Mr. Wallace, as clear cut and uncom- 
promising as either extreme. There will be hard 
problems to meet in any case. 

The author personally leans to the international 
solution, but he would like to see a campaign for 
a middle course policy conducted as a campaign of 
reason, without fear or favor. In any case the 
question is vastly important and the people them- 
selves will have to decide, dispassionately if pos- 
sible, upon a long-time trading program which 
they are willing to stand behind, regardless of 
special pleaders. The pamphlet clearly shows what 
any one of the three courses of policy would entail 
in the way of difficult readjustment and exhorts 
us to choose, with our eyes open, one of the three. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND WoRLD AFFAIRS, 1933, by 
William O. Scroggs and research staff of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Pp. 312 and 
index. Harper, New York, 1933. Price, $3. 


The introduction to this volume by its editer, 
Walter Lippmann, gives briefly a generalized view 
of American foreign relations since the world war. 
Then follow chapters dealing topically with our 
foreign relations during the past year. The topics, 
compactly analyzed, cover such fields as the 
economic conference in London, Pan American 


and Caribbean policies, debts, armaments, and the 


Far East. Our own recovery measures are also 
included since they have had decided international 
results. 

Though written by several men, the point of 
view is in general that of Mr. Lippmann, and is 
therefore thoughtful and liberal. Points of view, 
however, matter only slightly in so objective a 
work conducted in a spirit so scientific. It is in- 
tended to follow this with similar annuals in 
coming years. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN AREA, by 
Dana G. Munro. Pp. 316 and index. World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, 1934. Price, $2. 


Dr. Munro, Professor of Latin American History 
at Princeton, was lately United States Minister 
to Haiti and previous to that Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Latin American Affairs in the State De- 
partment. He has based upon official records this 
historical summary of a complex subject. The 
countries clustered about the Caribbean that are 
particularly treated here are Cuba, Panama, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 
Financial relations, the “Platt amendment,” and 
intervention have prominent place in the chapters. 
It is all very objective, so much so that one is 
tempted to wish at times that so competent an 
observer as Professor Munro had allowed him- 
self to express his personal opinions more freely. 
As it stands, however, the book is unquestionably 
a valuable historical digest of affairs pregnant with 
possibilities. 


Peace By REVOLUTION, an interpretation of Mexico, 
by Frank Tannenbaum. Pp. 310, bibliography 
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and index. Columbia University Press, 1933. 


Price, $3.50. 


WHITHER LaTIN AMERICA? by Frank Tannenbaum. 
Pp. 185. Crowell, N. Y., 1934. Price, $2. 


The former of these two very pithy books is a 
study of the intermittent social revolution through 
which Mexico has striven for the past twenty 
years to “liquidate finally the consequences of the 
Spanish conquest.” It is picturesquely presented, 
aided by powerful cartoons and drawings by 
Miguel Covarrubias. End-paper maps of the pic- 
torial type add to the pleasing character of the 
scholarly text. 


The second book is, states the author, a sort 
of program for research in social and economic 
facts regarding Latin America, rather than actual 
research leading to conclusions. It is, however, 
informational, suggestive, and not without a point 
of view. The author, Austrian by birth, has had 
thorough preparation for his work in American 
institutions for social research and has added to 
these formal studies research and also newspaper 
a in the United States, Mexico, and now in 

eru. 


Tue IpeA OF NATIONAL INTEREST, by Charles A. 
Beard. Pp. 564 and index. Macmillan, New 
York, 1934. Price, $3.75. 


An object lesson itself in the value of codpera- 
tion is this book written largely by an eminent 
historian with the aid, however, in research, of 
several other specialists, and financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The result is a work which 
vastly helps to clarify a phrase now continually 
but vaguely in use. Mr. Leo Perla did a similar 
service some years ago for the phrase “National 
honor,” then current. That idea has of late been 
supplanted by the use of the formula, “National 
interest.” The volume tells of the rise of the 
new idea, its connection with the Constitution, its 
relation to expansion, territorial and commercial, 
and some domestic and foreign implications. 
There are, too, moral obligations implied in the 
term; and finally the idea seems to be much chal- 
lenged, nowadays, by fact and policy. A new 
concept of national interest is, says Mr. Beard, 
already rising and awaiting formulation at the 
hands of some statesman as competent and power- 
ful as were Jefferson or Hamilton, in times 
gone by. 

A second volume is to follow, which will essay 
to construct a tenable philosophy of national 
interest. 


STATELESSNESS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
Unitep States, by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. 
Pp. 299, bibliography and index. Digest Press, 
Washington, 1934. 


The graduate school of American University is 
to be congratulated on this, the first book to be 
issued in its Studies in International Law and Re- 
lations. The subject of Nationality, and especially 
that portion of it known as Statelessness, is con- 
tinually coming to the fore today in all modern 
states. A meticulous and well digested survey of 
the matter such as this ought to be of great service 
to those who wish to lead the way out of the 
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present muddle of inadequate laws and agreements 
on nationality. 


Tue MEANING oF RIGHT AND WRONG, by Richard 
C. Cabot, M.D. Pp. 456 and index. Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1933. Price, $2.50. 


The ethics of international behavior is considered 
by Dr. Cabot in this book, along with the right 
and wrong of personal conduct. Many persons are 
asking nowadays how far agreements, including 
treaties, ought to be binding, especially if condi- 
tions develop which make them difficult or absurd 
to keep. They ask, too, how far is international 
solidarity possible or desirable? If desirable, how 
large can units become and still remain manage- 
able? Even these latter questions seem to be sur- 
prisingly associated with principles of ethics. 
Ethical discrimination is today, says Dr. Cabot, 
in a state of flux. This is especially true in the 
international field. Because this popularly written 
book analyzes with such clarity it is helpful. It 
concerns itself, in both personal and international 
ethics, chiefly with the making, keeping, and 
methods for continually improving agreements. 
The principles involved in these questions are 
those which must guide a healthily growing 
civilization. 


TOWARD THE FLAME, a war diary, by Hervey Allen. 
Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1926, 1934. 
Price, $2.50. 


The author of Anthony Adverse has reprinted 
this year his war diary with a new preface and 
some vigorous illustrations by an artist soldier 
who sketched on the spot. The narrative covers 
the drive from the Marne to the Vesle, during 
July and August, 1918. It is intimate detail of 
life at the frent as seen by an American officer 
during those last few weeks of the war. Mr. 
Allen writes in classically clear English without 
rancour or intent of propaganda. But it is in- 
teresting to see throughout how the conduct of 
war looks from the background of essentially 
civilian American thought. 


Tue Arr MENACE AND THE ANSWER, by Elvira K. 
Fradkin. Pp. 327 and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1934. Price, $3. 


Better communications by land, water and air, 
which should make the nations better neighbors, 
may also unfortunately, make them more danger- 
ous enemies. Chemical and mechanical inven- 
tions, so useful to peace operations, carry often 
special menace in war. This is an anomaly diffi- 
cult for international society to handle. Mrs. 
Fradkin adds to emotional hatred of war possible 
to all of us, sobering, patient study of its newest 
phases. Her conclusion is that the possibilities in 
aerial chemical warfare must of necessity do away 
with all war. 

She classifies, in Part I, poison gases and their 
defenses. Part II takes up developments in avia- 


tion as related to war. The facts, sanely presented, 
lead to Part III, which answers the challenge of 
war possibilities with suggestions for disarmament. 
The argument carried on through the book ends 
with conclusions, not new but concisely stated, for 
moral disarmament and international control of 
aviation. 
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Iron, BLoop anv Prorits, by George Seldes. Pp. 
389 and index. Harper, N. Y., 1934. Price, 
$2.50. 


Writing by choice in the sensational mode, Mr. 
Seldes nevertheless documents his statements quite 
thoroughly. The whole book is an attack on the 
racketeering of munitions makers. The attack is 
made from the standpoint of one opposed to war 
itself, but much of it might almost as well be said 
from the platform of patriotism. Indeed, why 
should the two ideas not often stand together? 
Another by-product of this accumulation of start- 
ling statements is the revelation of propaganda 
preceding and during war. The book should be 
added to the rapidly growing library of material 
opposed to the private manufacture and sale of 
arms. 


Tue ConcorpaT oF 1801, by Henry H. Walsh. 
Pp. 249 and index. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1933. Price, $3.50. 


About one hundred and thirty-three years ago a 
new sort of struggle arose in Europe, developing 
out of the French revolution. It was precipitated 
by the cleavage of ideas between the universal 
system of behavior as represented by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the idea of an exclusive 
nationalistic code represented by the modern 
states, just then emerging. Previous to the French 
revolution there had been no such keen struggle, 
but the end is not even yet. The conflict between 
church and state, settled early and we trust per- 
manently for the United States, is today in states 
such as Russia, Germany, Italy, still a conflict of 
vital significance to liberty of thought and action. 
In the Concordat of 1801 the young French re- 
public and the Papacy met the fundamental issues 
which the author finds still important. He quotes 
largely from contemporary leaders of thought as 
the case was then ably argued. The book is a 
thorough and readable study from the point of 
view of Catholicism in this land and age. 


THe Wortp Aprirt, by Raymond Leslie Buell. 
Pp. 38. 


Soviet RussIiA, 1917-1933, by Vera Micheles Dean. 
Pp. 40. Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
and World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1934. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


The two pamphlets are both timely and well 
executed to serve the student of world affairs. The 
first is an analysis of world conditions at the end 
of 1933, with a reasoned plea for international 
planning as a necessary result of national planning. 
The two must yo together for either to succeed. 

The second is a careful and brief summary of 
salient points about the Soviet Union, its struc- 
ture, industrial system, and relation to the world 
outside. 


BEGINNING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, by Joseph 
Ward Swain. Pp. 624 and Index. W. G. Nor- 
ton & Co., N. Y., 1933. Price, $4.75. 


The subtitle of this book, “A history of the gen- 
eration that made the war,” is adequate indica- 
tion of its scope. During the ten years in which 
Professor Swain has been preparing this book for- 
eign office documents from all countries in the war 
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have been published with a fullness and speed 
hitherto unknown to history. With all these 
sources the author has been able to produce a 
book very wide in scope. He goes into one coun- 
try after another, following the work of those 
statesmen born in the 60’s, 70’s and 80’s and 
working up to the close of the world war. He 
has been able to trace diplomatic threads weaving 
all across Europe, at the same time that he gives 
a good deal of biography and of the internal 
developments in the nations. One country after 
another is shown to be increasingly chauvinistic 
as the year 1914 approaches. 

Then follows a remarkably lucid treatment of 
the war itself. America and the Orient have due 
place in the narrative. The development of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s mind as it changed toward entering 
the war is shown by means of quotations from 
letters and documents. The Balkans, the Far East 
and Europe as it was and as it is are shown in 
good maps with boundary lines also for races. 

The concluding paragraph, a fine tribute, in- 
deed, to the men who led the transition from the 
nineteenth to the twentieth centuries, yet says that 
in the eyes of their children who survived the 
holocaust of the war “they must ever remain a 
generation which spoke eloquently and much of 
liberty and humanity and science and progress 
and which drove millions of young men to their 
death in the most gigantic folly of all history.” 


Peace ON EarTH, an anti-war play, by George 
Sklar and Albert Maltz. Pp. 120. Samuel 
French, New York, 1934. Price, 75 cents. 


Even though one has not seen this play acted, 
it is easy to discern that it is well constructed, 
realistically characterized, and vital. The Theater 
Union put it on in New York City lately and it 
had, we understand, a successful run. The action 
is swift, the political spirit as hectic as that to be 
felt in any tumultuous European country. The 
theme is a sharp protest against some false 
attitudes of the calm and law-abiding portion of 
America. Yet one feels at the end that somehow 
values which ought to be authentic have been so 
manipulated in the drama as to appear in false 
and cruel positions. After all, constructive build- 
ing for a warless world lies far above this feverish 
excitability. The immediate lesson of the play 
seems to lie somewhere in the realm of a better 
educated police and a court more just. 


Woritp PROSPERITY AS SOUGHT THROUGH THE 
Economic WorK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
by Wallace McClure. Pp. 595 and _ index. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1933. Price, $4. 


This book, states the dedication, is written by a 
teacher for his students. It is excellently printed 
for purposes of study, well-arranged under topics, 
voluminously annotated in foot-notes and thor- 
oughly indexed. Withal it is clearly and fluently 
written. It describes the Society of Nations in 
an introduction and then proceeds to review in 
some detail its economic work from the start to 
the opening of 1933. It is the first comprehensive 
thing of its sort to be published. The work of the 
World Court and the International Labor Organ- 
ization in their economic aspects are also given. A 
last section on the economics of war and peace 
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concludes this valuable summary of economic 
events up to the preparation for the London 
Conference. 


A foreword by Sir Arthur Salter, onetime Direc- 
tor of the Economic section of the League Secre- 
tariat, while it admits some differences in economic 
philosophy, attests the helpfulness of Dr. McClure’s 
study. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMAN TRADE RIVALRY, 
1875-1914, by Ross J. S. Hoffman. Pp. 355 and 
index. University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1933. Price, $3.50. 


The writer of this scholarly book believes that 
in the studies of the genesis of the World War too 
exclusive attention has been paid to diplomacy 
and political events. Economic rivalries, too, 
had their part in disturbing Europe’s equilibrium. 
Many loose statements have been made especially 
in Germany during the war to the effect that 
England was in a conspiracy against that country 
for reasons of trade; hence this careful inspection 
of such rivalries. The author does not forget other 
factors in the problem, such as the elusive matter 
of national psychology. But he concludes “The 
British Government may stand acquitted of mak- 
ing war for the ends of trade.” But, on the other 
hand, “that the anti-German orientation of the 
British mind and British world policy sprang 
chiefly from the great economic competition seems 
incontrovertibly proved.” 


PEACE AND War, by Giglielmo Ferrero. Pp. 244. 
Macmillan, N. Y. and London, 1933. 


This is a translation of lectures delivered in 
Geneva in 1930-31. Historical in nature, the 
topics deal with war, the End of Monarchy, and 
other matters. Conversations in America on mod- 
ern subjects are added. 


WHITHER AsIA? by Kemmeth Saunders. Pp. 221. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1933. Price, $2. 


Three modern leaders in the Orient are here 
studied by Dr. Saunders, well-known student of 
the Far East. They are Gandhi, battling with the 
caste system in India; Hu Shih, brilliant writer 
of China; and Kagawa, champion of the poor 
and of trade unionism in Japan. The West has 
powerfully influenced all these men, and the ar- 
ticles suggest many comparisons and contrasts be- 
tween the two types of civilization, contrasts not 
always flattering to the West, and somewhat pro- 
phetic as to the East. 


IMMIGRATION, CULTURAL CONFLICTS AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENTS, by Lawrence Guy Brown. Pp. 
414 and index. Longmans, Green, New York, 
1933. Price, $3. 


Immigration, a question both domestic and in- 
ternational, is here studied in the light of its his- 
tory in the United States, beginning with the 
colonial period. The broad basis of the topic, 
stated by the author as “the nature of human 
nature,” makes it fit, as well, Americans living in 
foreign countries. An appendix gives suggestions 
and questions for class-room use, useful to any 
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reader, and a bibliography contains among other 
good things a fine list of immigrant autobi- 
ographies. 


PouiticaL INpIA, 1832-1932, edited by Sir Jokn 
Cumming. Pp. 318 and index. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, N. Y., 1932. 
Price, $1.25. 


This book is intended to supplement that pub- 
lished in 1931, which was called, Modern India. 
Like that it is written by experts chosen because 
of their knowledge of and interest in India. Giv- 
ing a record of the evolution of political life in 
that ancient land, the symposium provides a basis 
for intelligent reading of current events in India. 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO ComE, by H. G. Wells. 
Pp. 431. Macmillan, N. Y., 1933. Price, $2.50. 


Always interested in summarizing world cur- 
rents and especially in prophesying, Mr. Wells here 
gives in his usual brilliant style, as if written a 
century and a half hence, an outline of affairs in 
the world since the war of 1914-18. 

Undeniably entertaining, crackling with wit, but 
utterly fantastic, the book carries us on through 
what is called ‘“‘the age of frustration,” to the 
development of what is considered a sane world 
state. The world Economic Conference, which 
“opened with a stout determination to be brilliant 
and successful,” having ended in a complete world 
slump, there follow the decadence of education, 
the regrouping of peoples, the rise of more hatreds 
and at length another great war, 1940-1950. 
Then comes the horrible “raid of the germ,” which 
almost exterminates the human race. Such peo- 
ple as manage to survive all these calamities then 
rise and organize, in 1950, a new order. 

Mr. Wells’ vigorous imagination and provoca- 
tive style is better suited, one feels, to fiction as 
a medium than to the essay. The rather casual 
way in which he seems to sweep aside whole 
categories of facts would be less irritating in a 
novel, while those ideas that are suggestive would 
still have arresting value. 


Nichols. Pp. 275. 


Cry Havoc. by Beverly 
Price, $2.50. 


Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1933. 


This argument for passive resistance as a philos- 


ophy is wittily and whimsically written. The 
author claims to have been a little suspicious of 
the very glibness of arguments for passivity. Then 
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he visits some armament factories, with astounding 
results. After some groping for the key, he ex- 
tracts a bit of comfort from Geneva. But the net 
result of his search is that passive resistance to 
war is the only effective sort of action to be taken 
when trouble threatens, a theory as beautiful as 
it is useless. 


Tue First Wor~tp War. A PHOTOGRAPHIC His- 
TORY, edited by Lawrence Stallings. Pp. 298 
and index. Simon & Schuster, New York, 1933. 
Price, $3.50. 

The title of this book carries the sinister import 
of a beginning series of World Wars. One won- 
ders what the psychological effect of such sugges- 
tions may be. 

Without allotting national guilt, the collection 
reveals simply the course of events, seen from the 
social standpoint. There are pictures of comrade- 
ship as well as atrocities, posters used during the 
war, the destruction of noble art as well as the 
waste of youth and patriotism. Surely a docu- 
ment not to be overlooked in the great and grow- 
ing collection of books on the Great War. 


’ 


“Uncie Sam’s Handbook on Geographic Names’ 
might well be the title of the 800-page govern- 
ment document just published by the United 
States Geographic Board. Officially it is known 
as the “Sixth Report of the United States Geo- 
graphic Board.” That Federal interdepartmental 
body has been serving since 1890 as national 
arbiter in matters relating to our geographic 
names. In this most comprehensive report which 
the Board has ever published, there are some 
25,000 decisions giving the correct names, spell- 
ings, locations, pronunciations, and the origin 
and meaning of many names which appear on our 
maps. The volume is, however, far more than a 
list of names. There are 75 pages of informing 
and interesting text, in which the problems re- 
lating to both American and foreign geographic 
names are discussed. This useful “Sixth Report” 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for eighty cents a 
copy. 





The American Peace Society 


ONE HUNDRED SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MAY 18, 1934 


(MINUTES OF THE MEETING) 


HE American Peace Society observed 

the thirty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
vening of the first Hague Peace Conference, 
May 18, 1899, by holding in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., the One Hundred and 
Sixth Annual Meeting of its Board of Di- 
rectors. Hon. John J. Esch, President, 
called the meeting to order at 3 p. m. 
Other officers present were as follows: Dr. 
Victor S. Clark, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, 
Hon. Thomas C. Cochran, Col. U. S. Grant, 
3d, Dr. Thomas H. Healy, George M. Mor- 
ris, Esq., Walter S. Pratt, Esq., Mr. Charles 
Mason Remey, Dr. James Brown Scott, 
Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, Professor A. 
Curtis Wilgus, Arthur Deerin Call, Secre- 
tary. 

It was voted that the minutes of the 
One Hundred-Fifth Annual Meeting be 
approved. 

Communications from officers unable to 
attend the meeting were as follows: Chan- 
dler P. Anderson, Arthur D. Baldwin, Fred 
A. Britten, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Oscar 
T. Crosby, John E. Edgerton, Percival E. 
Foerderer, William Fortune, Percy W. 
Gardner, William P. Gest, William T. 
Grant, Thomas E. Green, L. M. Hanks, 
Walter W. Head, Alanson P. Houghton, 
A. L. Humphrey, Alba B. Johnson, Paul V. 
McNutt, George F. Milton, Elwyn G. Pres- 
ton, Leo S. Rowe, Otto L. Schmidt, C. 
Bascom Slemp, E. B. Stanley, Jay T. Stock- 
ing, Louis J. Taber, Thomas R. White, 
Samuel H. Williams, Henry A. Willard, 2d, 
Lloyd B. Wilson. 

Other communications were as follows: A 
report from President Ernest H. Wilkins, of 
Oberlin College, indicating the end of the 
work of the Commission on the Coordina- 
tion of the Efforts for Peace; from the Trust 
Department of the National Metropolitan 
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Bank, explaining the situation relative to 
the Elmina Titus fund; from the Carnegie 
Corporation relative to financial aid to the 
American Peace Society; from Harold H. 
Burton, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio, relative 
to unpaid pledges. 


Report of the President 


To the Board of Directors. 


GENTLEMEN: 

In accord with custom your President 
submits to the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society certain facts and 
views about the work of the American Peace 
Society for the last fiscal year, ending April 
30, 1934. 


Permanent Peace Fund 


The wisdom of the officers of the Society 
in years gone by that established and from 
time to time added to a fund known as the 
“Permanent Peace Fund,” for the purpose 
of enabling the Society to employ a Secre- 
tary and print a magazine, has never been 
more clearly demonstrated than during the 
recent years of financial depression that has 
beset the world. Without the income from 
the “Permanent Peace Fund” the work of 
the Society would have been very seriously 
hampered. Our Society may well acknowl- 
edge its indebtedness to the thoughtful, 
painstaking, and generous services of the 
Trustees in charge of the Fund, Messrs. 
Thomas H. Russell, Harry C. Sanborn, 
Charles P. Jameson, Ashley D. Leavitt, and 
Horace H. Leavitt. 

The following communications are self- 
explanatory: 

May 16, 1934. 
Dear Mr. CALL: 


The Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund 
held their annual meeting today and voted to 
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send you a check for $1,822.07, being the balance 
available of net income for the year May 1, 1933, 
to May 1, 1934, as per account enclosed. Ac- 
cording to my records your Society has already 
had $1,900, so that with the enclosed check the 
total remitted to your Society for the year will 
have been $3,722.07. 

You will notice this is $132.94 more than sent 
you last year. We had unusual expenses for re- 
pairs, owing to bursting of Water pipes and 
flooding of rooms and stores during the exces- 
sively cold weather this winter, but this was 
more than offset by a rebate upon our taxes 
for the past three years. This came at a most 
fortunate time, otherwise the net income would 
have been very much smaller. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. RUSSELL, 
Treasurer. 


May 1, 1934. 


To the American Peace Society: 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Peace Fund submits the following 
annual report for the period May 1, 1933, 
to May 1, 1934: 


Gross income received by the Trustees 
from real estate, bonds, stocks and all 
other investments, including rebate on 
taxes as result of petition to Board of 
Tax Appeals so 0 ep eG2S 

Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes 
on real estate, water rates, salary of 
bookkeeper and agents, telephone, of- 
fice rent, supplies, stationery, safe de- 
posit box, insurance, services of trustee 
attending meetings and legal fee for 
petition to Board of Tax Appeals, etc., 
including amount withheld for possible 


law suit 4,543.16 


$3,722.07 
Remitted to American Peace Society during year 
as follows: 
August 16, 1933 
November 10, 1933 
February 2, 1934 
 —§ | Seer 


Net income for year available 





Check herewith to balance $1,822.07 
Tuomas H. RUSSELL, 
Treasurer. 


The Society’s income from the Fund for 
the year 1933-34 has been $3,722.07 as com- 
pared with the income for the year 1932-33 
of $3,589.13; 1931-32 of $4,532.86; 1930- 
31 of $5,699.24; 1929-30 of $5,776.22. 


Recommendations for Strengthening 
the Society’s Financial Position 
As will be seen from Colonel Grant’s 


report, your Society’s net income for the 
year ending April 30, 1934, fell off slightly 
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over $300 as compared with the previous 
year. The Society’s net cash assets of 
April 30, 1934, were $615.18 less than 
those of the year before. As of today the 
Society has bills receivable amounting to 
$1,815; cash on hand $1,876.65; bills pay- 
able $2,374.87. If all bills were paid the 
Society would have a balance today of 
$1,316.78. 

It is evident that the financial position 
of the Society must be strengthened. Our 
much reduced staff is insufficient for the 
promotion of a financial “campaign,” even 
if such an effort, tending easily to become 
“ballyhoo,” were thought advisable. Our 
Secretary and Editor, Dr. Arthur Deerin 
Call, however, volunteers his services for 
addresses and personal solicitation if only 
his expenses may be met. I recommend to 
each of the officers of our Society that he 
do his utmost to enable Dr. Call to address 
groups and to solicit funds. For these pur- 
poses it is probable that practically all of 
our officers would be willing at least to 
write letters introducing him to certain of 
their friends, recommending that they aid 
him to such hearings. This would be a 
practical service to the cause of peace, 
which I assume all of our officers will be 
glad to undertake. I urge it with all earn- 
estness. 

During the year Dr. Call has attended 
the Twenty-ninth Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in Madrid, Spain. 
His address on “The Parliametary Sys- 
tem,” before the American Club, was wide- 
ly quoted by the press throughout Europe. 
He has also addressed groups at New York 
University, at Hartford, Conn.; at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; at Hollins College, Virginia; 
at Baltimore, Md., and at various places in 
and around Washington. His expenses have 
been met by his hosts. From newspaper 
clippings and other reports it is clear that 
he has a message that is most favorably 
received. It is the message of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. It is a message that 
should be much more widely extended. It 
has to do with the problems of war and 
peace at a time when these problems are 
of the most vital concern to us all. 


Official Interest 


Your President takes occasion to thank 
everyone of the officers who by his finan- 
cial support and valuable suggestions has 
helped us here in Washington to clarify our 
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views and to labor with greater assurance. 
He appreciates the visits that have been 
made upon him by various officers. Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, President Emeritus of 
the Western Reserve University and a 
member of the Society for some fifty years, 
has called on us several times during the 
year and written us frequently and most 
encouragingly of our work. Your Presi- 
dent wishes to thank him, William C. 
Breed, Elihu Root, Leo S. Rowe, James 
Brown Scott, Frank B. Kellogg, Thomas 
H. Healy, A. L. Humphrey, and the many 
others who have so kindly helped in their 
different ways. To all officers, members, 
friends of the Society, who have contrib- 
uted not only of their means but of their 
views, your President extends his deepest 
appreciation. 

As one of many letters received your 
President begs leave to read this from a 
well known writer on world problems, long 
a Professor of International Law at Prince- 
ton University, a member of our Executive 
Committee, and one of the Editorial Board 
of your Society’s magazine, Professor 
Philip Marshall Brown. Under date of 
May 9, 1934, Dr. Brown wrote: 


“Dear PRESIDENT EscH: 


“I sincerely regret that other engagements will 
prevent my attending the meeting of the officers 
of the American Peace Society on May 18th. I 
venture to indicate the reasons for my special 
interest in this Society. 

“In this time of agitated thought it is essen- 
tial to have an organization and a publication 
which will guarantee to the man of affairs who 
is really concerned about world conditions a clear 
and unprejudiced statement of facts and a judi- 
cious discussion of policy. We must avoid nar- 
row conservatism on the one hand and loose rad- 
icalism or liberalism on the other. 

_“The American Peace Society stands for a ra- 
tional, considerate approach to peace through a 
just regard for the interests of other nations. We 
are not pledged to any specific programs or 
methods. We cannot be accused of any form of 
propaganda, meretricious or otherwise. 

“We are fortunate in having as our Executive 
Secretary a man of exceptional ability, sanity, 
and poise of judgment. He has shown that he 
knows how to avoid the pitfalls in the way of 
the crusading idealist, who often injures a good 
cause by his blind enthusiasm. Mr. Call is a 
safe guide in uncharted international waters. He 
is making of World Affairs a first class magazine 
to serve as a safe journal of public opinion. With 
adequate backing he should be able to make it 
a paying proposition. The public is rightly dis- 
trustful of other organs of private opinion. With- 
out taking partisan attitudes, I believe our maga- 
zine can acquaint the public with many facts, 
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some of which may not be palatable to every- 
body, such as the state of our relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

“Our Society and its organ must stand inde- 
pendently and fearlessly for a great cause. We must 
have faith in that cause and give the Society and 
our Secretary a solid backing. I am glad to feel 
that you are solidly behind this enterprise and 
hope that you can rally many more.” 


Your President wishes he might quote 
the many other letters, but time forbids. 
He will close his report under this heading 
with the following self-explanatory pas- 
sages from letters written by Hon. Cyril 
Wynne who, as Professor of Constitutional 
Law and of International Law at the Co- 
lumbus University Law School, nominated 
the American Peace Society for the Nobel 
Peace Award. Among other things Dr. 
Wynne said: 


“Reference may be made to the publications 
of the Society, which are of great value, not only 
to students of the subject of international co- 
operation and understanding, but also to states- 
men. Extracts from these publications are fre- 
quently quoted with approval on the floor of 
the United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. . . . I feel that the above very brief 
review of the work of the American Peace So- 
ciety would not be complete without a reference 
to the Society’s Secretary and Editor since 1914, 
Dr. Arthur Deerin Call. He has given of his 
best to the Society and has gained, by reason 
of his personality and ability to discuss the 
cause of peace in an objective manner, the con- 
fidence and esteem of some of the most intense 
leaders in the so-called ‘nationalistic’ group in 
the United States. In brief, he has and is ‘carry- 
ing on’ in a manner worthy of the traditions of 
his distinguished predecessors. . . . I am submit- 
ting this nomination because I believe the So- 
ciety is one of the most powerful agencies for 
peace in the United States. I believe this power 
rests not in an ability to reach those who are 
already converted to and believe that peace 
among the nations is possible, but, in what is 
much more important, those who are skeptical 
on the question. I submit that to reach this 
skeptical group is a remarkable achievement. 
The American Peace Society is doing it.” 


In a letter to Dr. John R. Fitzpatrick, 
Dean of Columbus University School of 
Law, under date of January 24, 1934, Dr. 
Wynne said: 


“In case you or any professor of the Columbus 
University Law School desires to nominate the 
American Peace Society, I know such action will 
be greatly appreciated by the Society. I may add 
that such a nomination will be greatly deserved. 
I am not, as you know, a ‘pacifist.’ I did my 
‘little bit’ in France with the A. E. F., and I 
have the honor to hold a reserve officer’s com- 
mission in the United States Army. I am not 
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in sympathy with most peace societies; I feel 
that most of these organizations have such ex- 
treme views that they harm rather than help the 
cause they believe in. The American Peace So- 
ciety is, however, an exception. It is very con- 
servative in its action and strives through educa- 
tion, carried on in a very commendable manner, 
to show that international cooperation is pos- 
sible. . . . I may add that the American Peace 
Society is distinctly non-sectarian, although there 
are many Catholics who are on its rolls. In this 
regard I may state that quite a few members of 
the faculty of Catholic University have nomi- 
nated the Society for the award.” 


We do not need to be reminded that 
Dr. Wynne is Chief of the Division of Re- 
search and Publication in the Department 
of State of the United States. 

Somewhat familiar with the work of the 
American Peace Society, knowing some- 
thing of the very great personal sacrifices 
our Secretary has made through twenty- 
two years that that work might go on— 
referred to in some detail a year ago—your 
President associates himself fully and with- 
out reserve with all these views. He pre- 
sents them here for the consideration and 
encouragement of all friends and sup- 
porters of the American Peace Society. 


Two Deaths in Our Secretary’s Family 


Your President must add for the record 
the distressing fact that Dr. and Mrs. Call 
have lost recently by death both their sons: 
Alden Aylworth, age 31, of a wholly un- 
expected heart attack, February 23, 1933; 
Benjamin Winslow, age 24, of infantile 
paralysis, October 17, 1933. 


The Nobel Peace Award 


The Board of Directors will be interested 
to learn of the effort by a self-constituted 
committee to obtain for the American 
Peace Society the Nobel Peace Award. The 
members of the committee are as follows: 


U. S. Grant 3rd, chairman. 

Philip Marshall Brown, professor of Interna- 
tional Law, Princeton University. 

George M. Morris, attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Leo Pasvolsky, economist, Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

A. Curtis Wilgus, professor of History, George 
Washington University. 

Henry A. Willard 2nd, business man, chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Optimist Club. 

Lester H. Woolsey, international lawyer, for- 
merly Legal Adviser to the Department of State. 


This committee sent letters to a number 
of persons qualified to make nominations. 
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In this letter the committee said among 
other things: 


“A few of us have taken upon ourselves, con 
amore, the privilege of inviting you to nominate 
the American Peace Society for this highly de- 
served recognition. Out of respect to the feel- 
ings of the American Peace Society, it is our 
view that there should be no newspaper publicity 
at this time. It is for this reason that the en- 
closed ‘Brief’ is designated ‘confidential.’ In mak- 
ing your nomination, however, you are at lib- 
erty to make such use of the ‘Brief’ as may seem 
to you wise.” 


The “Brief” to which reference was 
made contained, among many, the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 


“It has frequently been suggested that the 
American Peace Society should be granted the 
Nobel Peace Award. The American Peace So- 
ciety has declined, however, to take any steps 
that might be construed as an application for 
such an honor. 

“Hon. John J. Esch, serving the Society wholly 
without pay as its President, has said, however, 
that he is quite inclined to favor the suggestion, 
for he recalls that in 1904 the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, in 1910 the International Peace 
Bureau, and in 1917 the International Red Cross 
at Geneva received this award. Judge Esch ex- 
pressed the view that none of these had or has 
a record of activity in the field of international 
endeavor comparable to the consistent labors of 
the American Peace Society throughout its one- 
hundred-five years.” 


The “Brief” went on to point out that— 


“the American Peace Society is a non-partisan 
and non-sectarian corporation, under the laws of 
Massachusetts; that from its beginning in 1828 
it has been manned by leaders in American 
thought and achievement; men of business, of the 
arts, and of statesmanship.” 


The “Brief” gave a summary of the 
achievements of the Society and continued 
as follows: 


“The activities of the Society meet now a wide 
demand among thoughtful people. The Society’s 
Permanent Commissions for studies and reports 
are as follows: Commission on International Jus- 
tice, Business and Finance; Commission on Edu- 
cation and International Justice; Commission on 
International Justice and the Social Worker. 
Upon the initiative of the Society, the Commis- 
sion headed by President Ernest H. Wilkins, of 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, has just com- 
pleted its valuable report on the American Peace 
and Related Organizations. The Society’s system 
of referenda among its own members has been 
highly praised. Its library for workers in behalf 
of peace through justice is in some ways un- 
paralleled. The Society has published a maga- 
zine regularly since 1828, its World Affairs, Con- 
tinuing the Advocate of Peace Through Justice 
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being the oldest, largest, and most widely circu- 
lated peace magazine in the world. In the lan- 
guage of Dr. James Brown Scott, ‘The story of 
modern arbitration cannot be told without con- 
stant reference to the history of the American 
Peace Society.’ In the language of Judge Esch, 
‘I know of no such record of work in behalf of 
arbitration treaties and a law-governed world as 
this story of the American Peace Society.’ 

“In November, 1933, the Hon. Frank B. Kel- 
logg, himself recipient of the Peace Prize in 1929, 
expressed in Paris to the Society’s Secretary his 
willingness to nominate the American Peace So- 
ciety for the Nobel Peace Award. 

“Mr. Nobel’s will clearly shows that he had 
in mind to help those deserving bodies who re- 
quire his assistance for their work. In Sohlman 
and Shuck’s definitive text—Nobel—of 1929 it is 
pointed out that Nobel’s wish was not so much 
to award work that had been done or talent 
that showed promise as to give an opportunity 
for fruitful development. Any careful examination 
of the will can leave no doubt that the Ameri- 
can Peace Society would be favored, without any 
question, for this award by Mr. Nobel. .. . 

“In the language of President Esch, ‘It was Mr. 
Nobel’s idea that the award should be given to 
deserving and needful enterprises laboring in be- 
half of world peace. After years of association 
with its work I am led to believe that the Ameri- 
can Peace Society is such an enterprise.’ 

“Det Norske Nobelinstitut (The Nobel Insti- 
tute of Norway) has subscribed to World Affairs 
since 1928. 

“The average value of the Nobel Award is 
approximately $45,000.” 


The committee sent copies of the His- 
tory of the American Peace Society by 
Whitney, 22 charts setting forth illustra- 
tions of the work of the Society, and other 
material to the Nobel Institute. 

The nominations closed on February 1, 
1934. The award will ordinarily be given 
in December next. 

The replies to this letter, your President 
is informed, have been most encouraging. 
Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, wrote: “I do wish to express the 
hope that the American Peace Society will 
get sufficient nominations to receive the 
award, which I feel is so richly deserved.” 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
of the Senate, of the State Department, 
many professors from colleges and univer- 
sities, President Andrew J. Montague, of 
the American Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, and many others have nomi- 
nated the Society. 

Whatever the outcome the fine work of 
this committee may be, the expression of 
confidence and approval which it has 
brought to light have of course heartened 
us all very greatly. 
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Librarian’s Report for May, 1933- 
May, 1934 


Our Librarian, Mrs. Call, has carried on 
her volunteer work through another year. 
She has asked for and received books from 
publishers and reviewed thirty-eight of 
these in WorLp AFFAIRs. 

Accessions to the library, all without cost 
to the Society, have been 106. The total 
number of cataloged books in our library 
is now 3,685. 

The Librarian prepared the annual in- 
dex to the magazine. She has completed 
the index of the Society’s early magazines 
from the year 1828 to the year 1862. She 
has listed the early officers of the Society 
to the year 1841. She has carried on cor- 
respondence with students and libraries, 
suggesting material for study. She has sent 
information about our Society on request 
to organizations issuing handbooks, such 
as the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Greater Federation of New 
York Churches. 

Smail donations of pamphlets and maga- 
zines have been sent for purposes of exhi- 
bition to various persons and organiza- 
tions sanctioned by libraries or universities. 

The Librarian’s most arduous service, 
outside the library work and regular assist- 
ance to the editor in preparing the mag- 
azine, was rendered last July in checking 
a chronological list of early peace litera- 
ture sent for the purpose by Dr. Jacob 
Ter Muelen, Librarian of the Palace of 
Peace at The Hague. The International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, in its 
session at The Hague, August, 1932, ap- 
proved the creation of a sub-committee 
charged with the compiling of a bibliogra- 
phy of the history of the peace movement. 
The sub-committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing persons: Dr. Christian L. Lange, 
Norway, President; His Excellency, Mr. 
Rafael Altamira, Madrid and The Hague; 
Professor Merle E. Curti, Northampton, 
Mass., U. S. A.; Professor Hans Wehberg, 
Geneva; Dr. Jacob Ter Muelen, Secretary. 
The intention is to collect at the Palace of 
Peace Library a list of titles with annota- 
tions of all historical peace literature and 
the name of the library where a copy is 
to be found. The period to be treated first 
is that from the American Declaration of 
Independence to the first Hague confer- 
ence (1776-1899). 
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The list checked last July contained 
titles dated from 1778 to 1853. The Amer- 
ican Peace Society Library contained a 
surprisingly large number of the titles 
listed, even those printed before the found- 
ing of the Society in 1828. The Librarian 
also added to the list 91 titles or editions 
not already included and the American 
Peace Society Library was indicated as 
the place where they may be found. 

A new list brought down to 1898 has 
just come from Dr. Ter Muelen to be 
checked with our card index this summer. 

The Librarian feels that it is in just such 
historical work as this that the Society 
can serve pre-eminently the scientific study 
of peace. 


Recommendations 


Your President recommends: 


1. A budget for 1934-35 of $9,000. 

2. That every officer of the Society con- 
tribute to the extent of his ability to the 
budget. 

3. That every officer do his utmost to 
enable Dr. Call to address groups, and to 
solicit funds for the Society. 

4. That Colonel U. S. Grant 3rd be re- 
elected Treasurer of the Society. 

5. That the following persons be elected 
members of the Executive Committee for 
the current year: Philip Marshall Brown, 
Edward A. Brand, Russell J. Clinchy, 
Thomas C. Cochran, Thomas E. Green, 
Thomas H. Healy, George M. Morris, 
George W. White, Henry A. Willard 2nd, 
Lester H. Woolsey. 

6. That Arthur Deerin Call be reélected 
Editor of Wortp AFFarrs. 

7. That the Secretary be authorized as 
Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union to attend the conference of 
that body at Istanbul during the month of 
September, 1934. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Yours very truly, 
JouN J. Escu, 
President. 


It was unanimously voted that every 
one of President Esch’s seven recommenda- 
tions be approved. 
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The Treasurer’s Report 


To the Board of Directors. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Your Treasurer submits the following 
as his report for the fiscal year ending April 
30, 1934: 

Exhibit “A” 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended April 30, 1934 

















Receipts 
Permanent Peace Fund ............... $3,939.13 
nee aes och wane pagent 677.00 
Memberships: 
ee ie eke a ge Wardle $10.00 
IN nd cterdsk xo 439 Gie 1,577.50 1,587.50 
Subscriptions: 
A See $53.46 
eer 307.75 361.21 
Books and pamphlets ................. 100.29 
I ae cieicrana ore ars sik ache ieee eR ACen 1.02 
oi ns ais apr eiouars OB 63.20 
$6,729.35 
Cash on hand, May 1, 1933: 
Checking account ........ $528.58 
Savings account 583.03 
eee 78 = 1,112.39 
$7,841.74 
Disbursements 
I Si nda Seasees arent we trick anahehlashi atibicoud $25.00 
rr ee ene ees 29.46 
I iid rsa a:ceeg Sica esp in aaos 4 mi aK 126.00 
ei cs rile Bahk he Sea se rabin a ec mle ore eee 600.00 
Salaries 
Eee $4,999.92 
James Johnson .......... 380.00 
eee 340.00 5,719.92 
Stationery and printing: 
eer $860.14 
Miscellaneous ............. 16.25 876.39 
Telephone and telegraph .............. 63.85 
Miscellaneous: 
IE corarntnroletc oie masa eiesath $94.56 
Ss 2. eee 9.85 
Petty cash expenses ...... 20.18 124.59 
Expenses paid in advance: 
ee, eee 50.00 
$7,615.21 
Cash on hand, April 30, 1934: 
National Metropolitan Bank: 
Checking account ...... $215.90 
Savings account ....... 10.03 
EE eee .60 226.53 
$7,841.74 
Signed, 
U. S. Grant, 3p, 
Treasurer. 
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Auditors’ Report 


Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


May 23, 1934. 


American Peace Society, 734 Jackson Place N. W., 

Washington, D. C 
Dear SIRs: 

We have examined the records presented to us 
for the year ended April 30, 1934. 

Our report is as follows: Exhibit “A”—State- 
ment of Receipts and Disbursements. 

The cash in bank at April 30, 1934, was recon- 
ciled with the cash book and confirmed by cor- 
respondence with the bank. The petty cash was 
counted on May 21, 1934, and found to be in 
accordance with the records. 

The receipts as shown by the cash book were 
accounted for. The disbursements were checked 
with the paid bank checks. 

Unpaid vouchers at April 30, 1934, if any, were 
not considered by us. Our examination was con- 
fined to the Report of the Treasurer for the fis- 
cal year ended April 30, 1934, which is in ac- 
cordance with the books. 

We did not examine the securities in the Per- 
manent Peace Fund. We understand this will be 
attended to by Mr. Thomas H. Russell, Treasurer 
of the Trustees. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F, W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Report of the Secretary 
To the Board of Directors: 


GENTLEMEN: 


One who has held on to a job as Secre- 
tary of anything for over twenty years may 
reasonably expect kind and sympathetic 
words from some source. Such words do 
not always come, however, from one’s su- 
perior officers. Your Secretary thanks 
President Esch, Philip Marshall Brown, 
Cyril Wynne, and the others referred to 
but not named in the President’s report 
who during the last year have encouraged 
him by their friendly counsel and support. 
Of course he realizes that that counsel and 
support sprang primarily from a desire to 
do something to end the evils of war, and 
that it is not him so much as his work 
that they are trying to aid; which of course, 
is as it should be. 

There is little danger of your Sercetary 
becoming spoiled by over encouragement. 
All is not beer and skittles with his busi- 
ness. A gentleman came into the offices of 
the Society a fortnight ago, expressed his 
great interest in our work voluntarily, took 
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out three subscriptions to World Affairs, 
and contributed a check for $19 altogether, 
then and there. The Editor’s day took on 
a new and more roseate lustre at once. A 
few days later, however, that check came 
back with the announcement that the gen- 
tleman had no account with the bank, and 
with it came a protest fee of $1.60 which 
the Society had to pay. The man appar- 
ently is utterly lost. 

A lady recently reported to a group in 
a distant city that your Secretary is a “mil- 
itarist,” that he has recently written a book 
—of which he has never heard—for which 
he was “haled before the United States 
Senate for investigation,’ and that “in 
his peace work he is simply playing a safe 
course in order to hold his job.” There ap- 
peared the other day in London, accord- 
ing to the press, a notice of a church lec- 
ture which read as follows: “The Slippery 
Path to Ruin, illustrated by numerous 
slides.” 

Your Secretary, he knows, is accused of 
being conservative and reactionary. He is 
probably charged with a variety of other 
high crimes, slips, slides, and misdemeanors 
of which he has not yet heard. He has no 
stomach, however, for arguing in his own 
personal defense. He would make his reply 
to his critics, if reply be necessary, the 
reply made by William Jennings Bryan— 
long an officer of the American Peace So- 
ciety—who once said of himself: “You 
may dispute over whether I have fought a 
good fight; you may dispute over whether 
I have finished my course; but you can- 
not deny that I have kept the faith.” 

President Esch has told you a great deal 
about the work of the Society during the 
year. Mr. Clinchy is to tell us later some- 
thing of his views about the differences 
among the peace forces. Dr. Scott will 
speak of the next steps in the peace move- 
ment. Your Secretary will limit himself, 
therefore, to a few observations about three 
matters: first, opinions among members of 
the Society; second, the fallacy of the false 
label; and third, the Society’s magazine. 


Opinions Among the Members of 
the Society 


Your Society bends every effort to keep 
in touch with the views of its members. 
Your Secretary takes leave to review some 
of the letters recently received. 
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Mr. Charles L. Hyde, an officer of the 
Society, a farmer with 6,000 acres in South 
Dakota, writes under date of May 3, 1934: 


“Most of us are so d—— sorry for ourselves 
that we find it hard even to be a little sorry 
for the rest of the world. 

“The word of advice or suggestion we wish to 
offer is that our America, our Government, seek 
with greater liberality to protect itself by better 
expansion and building of our aviation. The im- 
mense sum spent on a big navy is next to wasted; 
while one-fourth the amount spent on aviation 
would make us dictators of peace or conquerors 
of the materialistic, conceited, blood-thirsty, 
selfish. . . . This is the story briefly told by one 
who may be getting old, but is not afraid to be 
so bold, when home and country demand it.” 


Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of 
State and now a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, a Vice Presi- 
dent of this Society, says under date of 
May 5: 


“I do not know exactly what I can suggest 
concerning the work of the Peace Society ex- 
cept that in these times it is of prime importance 
that peace societies should make stronger efforts in 
their work for the maintenance of peace. I con- 
sider that one of the most important subjects 
is that of disarmament. I think I have expressed 
my opinion to you previously, that all of the 
Army and Navy people are carrying on propa- 
ganda in favor of greater and greater armaments 
and this is being done under the guise of ‘ade- 
quate defense.’ The Society should endeavor to 
educate the people to combat these activities.” 


Rev. Walter A. Morgan, of Chicago, a 
member of our Board of Directors, under 
date of May 2, says: 


“T find that I have made so many prophesies 
concerning the international situation, most of 
which have not come true, that I have given up 
attempting to say much about it.” 


Reginald Parsons, of Seattle, one of the 
Society’s Directors, writes under date of 
May 8: 


“The situation is so tense over the entire world 
that it behooves us to do all we can at this time 
to see that America is not carried away by excita- 
ble propaganda. I understand from people re- 
turning from Europe recently that there is much 
more war talk in America than there is in Europe, 
which is a great pity. 

“With the limited funds of the Society, it is, I 
presume, difficult to go into the matter in any 
large way, sending out literature or speakers. In 
great measure the situation comes down to just 
where we should stop in our preparedness, and 
here is where people are so apt to diverge. I 
believe thoroughly in a certain amount of pre- 
paredness, as otherwise we might be at the mercy 
of selfish and brutal interests. The heavy burden 
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to the taxpayers for these excessive armaments is 
a point which I think should be stressed at every 
opportunity, though it is not a very popular one 
these days. I think the tide in this connection, 
however, will turn before long. With any sort 
of improvement in the unemployment situation 
there is likely to be a reaction against this orgy 
of spending. Perhaps at that time the Society 
can better get in its work. 

“TI wish I could give you more constructive sug- 
gestions, but it all takes money these days to 
accomplish very much along any lines of endeavor. 

“T presume you are in favor of the World 
Court, and any legislation that we can back prop- 
erly the members of the Society ought to get 
behind and urge their representatives in Congress 
to help put through. Our legislators, as we all 
know, are subject to pressure from home, and are 
prone to respond to whatever their constituents 
press for.” 


Mr. Burton L. French, a member of Con- 
gress for many years, and one of our Di- 
rectors, writes under date of May 7: 


“Amidst present world conditions what can 
we do? In my judgment there never was a time 
in which the work of an organization such as 
the American Peace Society was more necessary 
than now. I still believe in the power of public 
opinion. I believe that at present, at least, we 
must continue to keep in the minds of thoughtful 
people the folly of permitting international prob- 
lems to drift until war seems the only way out. 
Among enlightened peoples there can be no justi- 
fication for such a course, but to meet it people 
must be made acquainted with the factors touch- 
ing different nationalities and must be encouraged 
to think in terms of kindliness of nations to other 
nations. I believe it was Charles Lamb who said, 
in substance, that he had never yet known a man 
whom he could hate. Most of our problems come 
through failure to know the angles of thought and 
points of view and elements of disturbance of 
other people. In connection with the foregoing I 
think it very desirable that the world be advised 
constantly of the cost of war when measured in 
human life and sacrifices of the finer things; and 
when measured in money cost and the enormous 
burdens that peoples are asked to bear for the 
decades following the termination of any war.” 


Mr. H. C. Phillips, long a member of the 
Society and for many years Secretary of 


the Mohank Arbitration Conference, 


writes: 


“Between the everyday life of us average men 
and women and the organized peace movement 
seems to lie a wide gulf, and, above the gulf, 
clouds of doubt through which peace plans prop- 
agated through intellectual leaders on the heights 
find it hard to filter down to representative masses 
in the valley. 

“In present circumstances, I suspect that my 
ice-man and my grocer and my banker and my 
lawyer and I and our families and our neighbors 
are thoroughly unappreciative of a baffled and 
bankrupt world ‘leadership’ taxing us to pay its 
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bad debts. I suspect that we are increasingly 
skeptical of results from groups engaged in 
promoting plans for a world peace that seems 
further off than ever. I suspect we are not in- 
clined to take seriously learned interpretations of 
what peace ‘leaders’ and conferences are trying to 
do; and I suspect we are becoming somewhat 
bored by the intimation that if only WE could 
be made internationally minded, THEY, our 
‘leaders,’ might accomplish something. We may 
even entertain an ambition to tell our selected 
leaders, as our servants, also, what we insist on, 
in relation to world peace. 

“Therefore, we millions of Americans might 
require of the American Peace Society a new 
start of (or a return to) a nation-wide plan of 
organization that shall first come to us common 
people in our native haunts, speaking our lan- 
guage, and seeking in our daily contacts and local 
gatherings our sentiments and desires, concern- 
ing world peace. 

“Then, we might require of the Society and its 
publication that it take what peace sentiment 
it discovers or develops among us, the people, and 
interpret it plainly to and through those whose 
business it may be to represent us in educational, 
political, and diplomatic circles. An ambassador 
of peace with the people’s mandate behind him 
would occupy a very different position from one 
who propounds a theoretical proposition of which 
most of his countrymen have never heard. 

“It is said that these times show greatly in- 
creased sales of religious books not, how- 
ever, learned treatises for pulpit interpretation, 
but straightforward works in plain language for 
everyday individuals who are demanding help 
toward a direct, personal approach to religious 
life such as they are not realizing through organ- 
ized religion. 

“In like manner, may it not be time for the 
peace movement to do less telling to the few on 
the heights and more conversing with the many 
in the valley, in generating its support and its 
power from original sources of power, the public, 
rather than from highly specialized groups? Who 
better than the Society, with its great name and 
background, should speak for the public? 

“And, practically, the safe business is the one 
with many small customers rather than with a 
few big ones. In the long run, will not the 
American Peace Society have more certain sup- 
port from small receipts from and through a mul- 
titude of local branch units? 

“Through such units, locally accessible and 
understandable, the people of today might be 
found surprisingly ready to help build a senti- 
ment for a peace based on something besides 
force and violence.” 


William C. Breed, of Breed, Abbott & 
Morgan, lawyers of New York City, is a 
trustee of Amherst College, a member of 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
which he has represented abroad, and by 
appointment of President Coolidge a mem- 
ber of the St. Lawrence Waterways Com- 
mission. Mr. Breed is a Vice President of 
the American Peace Society. Under date 
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of May 15 he wrote to President Esch a 
letter in which he said: 


“My Dear Mr. Escu: 


“Of course, work upon the wii objects for 
which the Society was founded should certainly 
be continued. I have been wondering, however, 
whether some one or two special subjects (al- 
though it would be difficult to limit these to one 
or two) fundamental to the maintenance of 
peace might not become subjects for special effort 
on the part of the Society. 

“To promote international peace, certainly the 
Society should go ahead on its well recognized 
lines, standing by the principles of fostering open 
and frank discussion of international problems, 
with a view to determining the real factors which 
make the life of an individual nation and _ its 
people difficult and unbearable and lead to war. 

“In this connection, there is little doubt that 
the peace of the world is vastly disturbed by the 
failure of different nations to work out their in- 
ternational debt problems. It seems to me that 
the Society should back and support any effort 
that would tend to work out these debt problems. 
We must also recognize that governments are 
overthrown because the people cannot be pressed 
by taxation beyond the point which renders im- 
possible a normal life. 

“Our present government has this problem very 
definitely in mind and has given, or is about to 
give, the President powers which may be exercised 
for the good of the peoples of the world, although 
they may seem to be in the nature of concessions 
on our part. 

“As to the situation in America, it seems to me 
that the Society might well undertake a study of 
such special subjects as the following: 

“1. Consideration of the capitalistic system it- 
self from the point of view of whether the average 
American wishes to continue with the principles 
of individual initiative, profit, and capital. 

“This study should be limited to the main 
thought, and not be led off into other channels, 
oi how far the government should go to regulate 
lines of business, such as railroads, public utili- 
ties, banks, etc. Personally, it seems to me that 
people have not really faced this question and 
that if they did they would never allow the 
government to go so far as to destroy individual 
initiative and the profit system. 

“If I am any judge of public opinion, I believe 
also that at the present time the only thing desired 
is peace and a cessation of violent suggestions and 
half-thought-out legislation, all of which seems 
to me to be aimed at the disruption of our present 
system. What the people want, I believe, is a 
rest period, giving the business of the nation time 
to recuperate and adjust itself, and that this 
would soon bring us out of the slough of despond. 

“2. I suggest that the Society might undertake 
a publicity campaign with respect to the funda- 
mental principles embodied in our Constitution, 
with a view to obtaining a better understanding 
of what those principles are as developed in the 
debates surrounding the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion itself. I feel that these principles have not 
changed, nor do the people wish them to be 
changed. The Supreme Court, by its various 
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decisions, seems to have been able to adapt the 
Constitution pretty well to changes in modern life 
and will undoubtedly be able to continue so to do. 
I believe that if the people understood these 
principles and felt they were really on trial a dif- 
ferent sentiment would be developed toward a 
great deal of the violent legislation that is pro- 
posed, much of which seems to be wholly in 
disregard of constitutional principles. 

“Would this not tend to promote a spirit of 
peace among our people and a resultant happi- 
ness in the future, because, after all, those who 
are engaged in making a living lose much of the 
happiness in so doing through uncertainty as to 
what they can do and what is going to happen 
to their respective businesses, small as well as 
large. 

“T also feel that many of the other problems 
which are worrying the people—relating to agri- 
culture, transportation, public ownership, compe- 
tition, banking, credit control, control of the issue 
of securities, measures relating to crime, taxation, 
tariff, unemployment relief, bonus, etc——would 
work themselves out more readily if greater con- 
sideration was given to the legislation passed on 
these subjects, based on fundamental constitu- 
tional principles rather than upon emergency 
principles. 

“For example, if the people wish to own their 
own railroad system, and it is an economic thing 
to do, then that system should be taken over from 
the millions who have invested their money in 
its securities at fair and reasonable compensation. 
This compensation cannot be made in a currency 
that is worth 25 cents on a dollar, as that would 
not be fair and just compensation. If the people 
desire to own their public utilities, the same 
principle applies. But is it fair for the govern- 
ment to ruin the value of these securities in the 
hands of the people by openly going into competi- 
tion with existing public utilities? 

“If the government is to pass regulatory laws 
with respect to any product—take for example 
liquor, which is taxed and licensed—it is the 
duty of the government to protect those who pay 
these taxes and license fees against the so-called 
bootlegger or moonshiner, who continues by sub- 
terfuge, in cellars or in distant places, to manu- 
facture and sell his product without paying any 
tax or license fee to the government. In other 
words, is it not unfair to pass a law which good 
citizenship complies with and not to protect that 
good citizenship against the most unfair of all 
competition, namely, the competing operations 
of those who do not comply with that law? 

“3. I also suggest, in the interest of promoting 
peace and happiness of the people in the com- 
munity, that the Society might undertake some 
publicity with respect to law enforcement and the 
creating of proper organizations to furnish suf- 
ficient money to see to that enforcement. 

“By this I mean not only the enforcement of 
our criminal statutes to prevent kidnapping and 
other violations of such statutes, but, in particular, 
to provide for the enforcement of the various 
regulatory statutes governing business, which the 
honest citizen engaged in business now complies 
with, only to find himself up against an outlaw 
competition and a cutting of prices which he 
must compete with or prevent. 
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“Tt seems to me to be the duty of the govern- 
ment, wherever it passes any statute affecting 
business, to see that it provides proper machinery 
and makes sufficient appropriations to prevent 
those who comply with the law from suffering 
by reason of the acts of those who do not comply 
with the law. Unrest—particularly business un- 
rest, and that means also personal unrest—would 
be vastly diminished and the peace of the com- 
munity greatly promoted if this phase of the 
subject was taken into consideration by the gov- 
ernment, and particularly by our legislative 
branch. This can only be accomplished by the 
people calling it to the attention of the govern- 
ment. 

“Up to the present time the government seems 
to be content with passing laws regulating busi- 
ness, prescribing very definite rules and regula- 
tions and proceeding to enforce those laws against 
those who are honestly engaged in business, but 
to pay little attention and furnish small appro- 
priations in connection with pursuing those who 
are not honestly cooperating with the govern- 
ment and are operating without the law. 

“T hope you will pardon this very indefinite 
and long-drawn-out letter, which, when I started 
to answer your letter, was not in my mind and 
is perhaps not very helpful or very clear. How- 
ever, I will send it along for what it is worth.” 


There are members of our Board, Dr. 
Thomas H. Healy, for example, who are 
especially concerned that the American 
Peace Society should base its work upon 
known and demonstrable facts. Here are 
some of the facts relative to opinions held 
by various members of our Society. 


The Fallacy of the False Label 


A constant trouble for any educational 
movement is to find means of expression in 
words that are clear and generally under- 
stood. 

One who attempts to express oneself on 
any public question runs the danger at 
once of being tagged with a label. Once 
labeled one finds it difficult to get rid of 
it. If one expresses oneself as being for 
adequate national defense, one is labeled a 
“militarist.” If one announces one’s ob- 
jections to war, one is a “pacifist.” By 
some turn of a phrase one may be labeled 
a “nationalist” or an “internationalist”; a 
“capitalist” or a “socialist”; a “faddist,” a 
“red,” a “theorist,” a “fascist.” 

Differing interpretations of the same 
word frequently end in controversies and 
cause further misunderstanding. Abstract 
words tend to produce abstract ideas. Your 
Secretary, for example, has said of our day 
that— 
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“We are in a rapidly changing world of alter- 
ing maps and conflicting ideas. We are a part 
of epic history unfolding everywhere around us. 
Effective organization of the nations is embar- 
rassed by feuds and fears, by chills and fevers, 
by the old Adam bred in the bone of us. The 
demand is for something other than a lackadaisi- 
cal goddess of peace, content with platitude and 
sentimentality, if by a better understanding the 
peoples are to arise out of their tribal savageries. 
Carrying on the work of over a century, the 
American Peace Society adheres to the traditions 
of free democratic institutions and enlightened 
self-government for all peoples, of the processes 
of law and justice as the only abiding foundations 
for any desirable peace between nations.” 


But one attending to these words has a 
perfect right to ask for definitions. For 
example what “altering maps” or “conflict- 
ing ideas” demand our attention, and why 
and how? What is the “history unfolding 
everywhere around us,” and is there any- 
thing new that America can and should do 
about it? What causes the “chills and 
fevers,” and what is the prognosis in these 
cases? Just what is meant by “the old 
Adam bred in the bone of us”? Specifi- 
cally, what is meant in concrete terms by 
“platitude and sentimentality”? What are 
the “tribal savageries” referred to? Is 
Japan, or Germany, or Italy, or the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics doing vio- 
lence to “enlightened self-government”? 
Do we know just what is meant by “de- 
mocracy,” by “justice,” by “war,” by 
“peace”? If so just what do we mean? 
Surely there is no harm in testing one’s 
opinions by the standards of logic, and the 
first law of logic is that there can be no 
legitimate conclusion where there is any 
ambiguity in the use of the terms em- 
ployed. The chaos in the peace movement 
is due primarily, perhaps, to the loose use 
of undefined words. 


World Affairs 


Worvp Arrairs has retained its subscrip- 
tions during the year. Its standing as a 
sane interpreter of what is taking place on 
the world stage has evidently not dimin- 
ished. One-hundred-sixty-nine of the best 
libraries are among its subscribers. The 
next number will contain an article entitled 
“The Preservation of Peace” by Hon. 
George H. Dern, Secretary of War, which 
begins as follows: ““Wortp AFrarrs invites 
me to prepare a brief statement of my views 
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on the preservation of peace between na- 
tions. I accept this invitation not only be- 
cause to do so is quite in line with my 
duties but because of my high regard for 
the American Peace Society and its cen- 
tury and more of sane, constructive, and 
useful service.” 

The Latin America Department has 
aroused increasing praise and purchases of 
the magazine from representatives of our 
sister republics. To the distinguished col- 
laborators who have made this department 
possible, indeed to all who have contrib- 
uted so generously of their time and talent 
wholly without pay that WorLD AFFAIRS 
might carry on its work of interpretation, 
the American Peace Society may well ex- 
press its thanks and appreciation. 


In Conclusion 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society is holding its One-hundred- 
sixth Annual Meeting on this the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the opening of the 
First Peace Conference at The Hague, May 
18, 1899. During its lifetime the Society 
has withstood the shock of eighty-four 
United States wars and five major “de- 
pressions.” During its span it has been 
privileged to witness the growth of the 
peace movement from the utterances of a 
few idealists to the acclaim of all the gov- 
ernments. There is little reason for fear- 
ing that any spirit of national isolation can 
end the will to international codperation; 
because enlightened self-interest, if noth- 
ing nobler, forbids. As your Secretary sees 
our problem it is to aid and to encourage 
responsible, self-reliant, prosperous nations 
to work together again, somewhat as in 
1899 and again in 1907 did the men at The 
Hague, for the mutual advantage and com- 
mon peace of all. 


Respectfully subimtted, 
THE SECRETARY. 


May 18, 1934. 


It was voted that the reports of the 
President, Secretary, and the Treasurer be 
received, accepted, filed, and printed in 
the columns of Wortp Arrarrs for June, 
1934, 

It was voted that the officers of the So- 
ciety for the ensuing year should be duly 
elected as hereinafter appended to this 
report. 
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Discussion showed the Board to be in 
favor of more colorful articles for WorLD 
AFFAIrs, for a monthly instead of a quar- 
terly magazine, and for a wider circulation 
of the Society’s publications. Dr. Wilgus 
specially stressed the possibilities in the 
“Latin America” section, the willing co- 
operation of the scholars, student inter- 
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change, short-wave broadcasts, etc., in be- 
half of friendlier relations throughout the 
western hemisphere. 

The remarks by Dr. James Brown Scott, 
Mr. Clinchy and Professor Healy followed. 


(Signed) ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 





The Corner Stones of Peace 


The Moral Code 
Mutual Accommodation 
The Law 


Judicial Settlement 











